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Post Chapel at Waco Army Flying School, Waco, Texas. 
Pews by American Seating Company 


ILITARY and Naval Authorities have given 

much thought to providing for the spiritual 
needs of our fighting men. More than 80 per cent 
of the officers and enlisted personnel in the Army 
and Navy regularly attend religious services at 
army camps, land bases or aboard ship. This is, 
indeed, a tribute to those responsible for such 
planning, and attests to the high character and 
devotion of Americans at war. 

Many of these Army and Navy Service Chapels 
are provided with seating and furniture built by 
the American Seating Company. This ecclesiastical 
furniture, designed and executed by our master 
craftsmen, contributes much to the 
atmosphere of reverence found in 
service chapels. 

It is a privilege to have played a 
part in this essential program. 
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WE WILL WAGER that few people who have admired the J 


magnificent stained glass windows of some of our American 
churches and Cathedrals know much of the actual processes 
involved in making such windows. We asked two of the top § 
men in the field, Wilbur Herbert Burnham and Joseph G. § 
Reynolds, both of Boston, to describe this fascinating craft § 
for us. Their picture-story appears on page 9. " 

Along with their manuscript came the suggestion that we J 
also review the characteristics of a good stained glass window. § 
These “Yardsticks” are a summary of the principles of such a 
window, and have been approved by the leading stained glass § 
craftsmen in America and adopted by the Building Committee § 
of Washington Cathedral. : 

Design—A good window must always be a design in colored § 
light—a symbol, never a picture. 5 

Color—The world’s greatest windows feature the primary §} 
colors in perfect balance. 

Iconography—Color effect and legibility of design are always 
more important than the story. 

Luminosity—A good window does not go dead when the sun f 
withdraws. It has high luminosity during every hour of day- 
light. 

Gleam or Glare—A good window does not gleam or glare 
with the sun upon it. 

Unity—Unity of design and color effect are vital. 


Variety—The glass of Leon Cathedral, Spain, proves that the J 
unrestricted use of the three primary colors can give a wealth § 
of color and infinite variety. i 

a 

+ + + 4 

WE ARE STILL IN THE MARKET for back issues of THe 9 
CatHeprat Ace. Won’t you look through your files and write § 
us if you own and will sell us (for one dollar a copy) either # 
of these: { 
Christmas—1926 q 

Midsummer—1930 i 

+ - + ‘ 


AS BEFITS THE CATHEDRAL in the Nation’s Capital, 
“State Sundays” are being observed at eleven o’clock Sunday § 
services in the Cathedral. If you are in Washington on the” 
Sunday on which your state is honored, won’t you make an ef- 7 
fort to attend your state service? Prayers will be said for your 
state and the state flag carried in the procession. During the 
Spring the following State Sundays will be observed: March 14, 
Minnesota; March 21, Wisconsin; March 28, Ohio; April 11, 
Indiana; April 18, Michigan; April 25, Connecticut; May 9, 
Arizona; May 16, Alabama; May 23, Arkansas and May 30, 
Colorado. 

At early services on Sundays, dioceses throughout the world 
are also remembered in prayers in the Cathedral. On March 
14, prayers will be said for the Diocese of Perth and the Arch- 
bishop of Australia; March 21, Diocese of Christ Church and 
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the Primate of New Zealand; March 28, Diocese of North 
China and the Presiding Bishop of The Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui, the Church in China; April 4, Diocese of Osaka 
and the Presiding Bishop of The Nippon Seikokwai, the 
Church in Japan; April 11, The Diocese of British Honduras 
and the Archbishop of the West Indies; April 18, Diocese of 
Armagh and the Archbishop of Ireland; April 25, Diocese of 
3angor and the Archbishop of Wales; May 2, the Diocese of 
Moray, Ross and Caithness and the Primus of Scotland. 


+ + + 


WORD HAS JUST REACHED US that on last Thanksgiv- 
ing the Bishop of Chester, England, offered the Cathedral for a 
Thanksgiving service for United States troops stationed nearby. 
When they arrived for the service they were heartened, and no 
little surprised perhaps, to find the Stars and Stripes flying 
from the top of the Cathedral tower. They were welcomed 
to the Cathedral by the Bishop of Chester, the Right Rev. D. 
H. Crick, with the following short address: 

“It is my privilege this morning to extend to members of the 
United States Forces a welcome to this ancient Church, on the 
occasion of this Thanksgiving Day. 

“It was this very day, Thursday, November 26th, which 
George Washington appointed as a Day of Thanksgiving in 
the year 1789; and, as you know, each President, since Abraham 
Lincoln, has appointed the last Thursday in November for 
this Commemoration. 

“I understand that it is observed—especially in the States of 
New England—as an occasion for family reunions; and it 
appears to me to be peculiarly fitting that this Cathedral is 
being used today as an emblem of unity among the family of 
the English-speaking peoples and of the freedom-loving nations 
of the world. 

“Some of you may be aware that a monument of one of my 
predecessors in this See of Chester was erected in this place 
by American subscriptions. I refer to the monument to Bishop 
Pearson, one of the most distinguished Bishops of this Diocese 
and one of the outstanding theologians of our Church of Eng- 
land. His ‘Exposition of the Creed’ is, I understand, still used 
as a text book in the theological colleges of the United States. 
Practically all the funds for the erection of this monument 
were raised by Dr. Whittingham, Bishop of Maryland. 

“In the South Transept of this Cathedral is a monument to 
one ‘Frederick Phillips of the Province of New York.’ The in- 
scription states; ‘He opposed at the hazard of his life the late 
rebellion in North America.’ And this will appear to your 
ears a rather strange description of your War of Independence! 
‘His estate, one of the largest in New York, was confiscated 
by the usurped legislature of that Province.’ 

“Further South, in that same transept, hangs the colour of 
the Cheshire Regiment, which is said to have been wrapped 
round the body of General Wolfe after his victory and death 
on the Heights of Abraham above Quebec. 

“Your own city of Chester, in Pennsylvania, is the oldest 
town in that state. William Penn found Swedish courts al- 
ready established there, when he landed in the year 1682. To- 
day it is what Chester, England, used to be, a large centre of 
the ship-building industry. Ship-building was the chief media- 
eval industry of this city; and the Mayor of Chester, who is 
present at this service this morning, has ever since those far-off 
days borne the title of ‘Admiral of the River Dee.’ 
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“One can therefore say that ties already bind the citizens of 
the United States to this city and to this ancient House of 
God. But apart altogether from any such associations I, as 
Bishop of this Diocese of Chester, welcome you on this oc- 
casion to this Cathedral, on the tower of which, for the first 
time in its history, the Stars and Stripes are flying as a symbol 
of the fellowship of effort and ideals which unites our two 
nations in this present conflict.” 


te Suakty — 
IN CANDLES 


All Will & Baumer candles are made of a 
quality fitting to church use. Manufactured 
with a full knowledge of their requirements, 
they have molded into them the craftsmanship 
of 87 years’ experience. Complete information 
and samples promptly sent upon request. 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., 
Established 1855 

The Pioneer Chureh Candle Manufacturers of America 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

New York—Boston—Lus Angelee—Chicago 
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Branches: 


Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 


117 D ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. Tele. NA. 7413-7414 








LT. MERRITT F. WILLIAMS 


Chaplain of the Aircraft Carrier, Wasp, and Canon of 
Washington Cathedral 


HERE are two things that every sailor expects of 

his chaplain. First of all, he expects the chaplain 

to be a chaplain in fact as well as in theory. He 
wouldn’t express it this way, perhaps, but what he really 
means is that he expects the chaplain to be a man of 
God—and woe be to the chaplain who, by word or deed, 
sells religion short to the sailor. 

The sailor may or may not be interested in religion, 
he may or may not attend Divine services aboard ship, 
but he knows that that’s the chaplain’s business, and he 
expects him to stick to his guns. 

Secondly, the sailor expects the chaplain to be energet- 
ic. The men like to have a chaplain who gets in there 
and pitches for his ship. There is so much that a chap- 
lain can do and so much that chaplains have done to 
promote the spirit, comfort and well being of the ship, 
that the sailor has a high standard of achievement by 
which he judges “the padre”—Navy-ese for the chaplain. 

Of course, the chaplain comes in for plenty of kidding. 
After all, our officers and men deal with tangibles: ma- 
chines, guns, planes, boats, things you can see, producing 


“Flat-Top 
Padre 


Last September the U. S. aircraft carrier Wasp was sunk 
by Japanese torpedoes near the Solomon Islands. Her 
Chaplain was Lt. Williams who tells in the following 
article some of his experiences. The complete story, “Life 
and Death of the Wasp,” was written by Lt. Williams 
and John M. McCullough of the Washington Bureau of 
“The Philadelphia Inquirer” and appeared in that news- 
paper. We are grateful for permission to reprint here a 
part of this story of the work by a “padre” (chaplain) 
on a “flat-top” (carrier) —TuHe Eprror. 


results you can tabulate. Not so the chaplain. About 
the only activity with which he is usually credited is that 
of holding Divine services and he comes in for a deal of 
merry ragging about working only one day in every seven. 

But that one day is important in a chaplain’s life. In a 
real sense, it is the chaplain’s day and I always looked 
forward to it with pleasure. On the Wasp, we were 
fortunate in having reasonably commodious space in 
which to hold our services. It is always a problem on a 
man-of-war to find suitable space in which to conduct 
services, because the ship is so cut up with compartments 
and gear necessary to operating and fighting. 

But a carrier, of all ships, is characterized by having 
large deck spaces. Shortly before time for service, the 
band or orchestra, whichever I decided to use, would take 
their places to one side. Promptly at 10:00 the bosn’s 
mate passed the word that Divine services were being 
held and ordered the crew to knock off all ship’s work, 
stop all games, pipe down all unnecessary noise about the 
decks and informed them that “the smoking lamp is 
out.” No more smoking. 

As the bugler sounded church call, the church flag— 
a cross upon a white pennant—was hoisted above the en- 
sign. This is the only flag which flies above the Stars and 
Stripes on a man-of-war. It flies there during the entire 
time that Divine services are being held. 

Conducting a church service aboard ship is vastly dif- 
ferent from conducting services in a beautiful and well- 
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appointed church where everything is quiet and orderly 
and where distractions are something to be talked about 
for days afterwards. 


A chaplain never quite knows what he is going to run 
into when holding Divine services. There is always some 
necessary work aboard ship which must go on, for the 
men who attend service are not passengers; every one of 
them is a vital cog in the working complement. 


UNEXPECTED INTERRUPTION 


I recall one particular occasion in which, after labor- 
ing long on a sermon, and feeling that I really had 
“something on the ball,” I was swinging into the sermon 
and getting warmed up to it, with the delightful, sub- 
conscious feeling that sometimes a preacher has when 
he senses that his congregation is interested and with him. 
|... Just as I was coming up to the important climax 
of my argument, a group of ship fitters overhead turned 
loose a pneumatic hammer on the bulkhead! 


I don’t remember what I said after that. I am only 
certain that it didn’t make much difference, for neither 
the congregation nor I heard anything from then on— 
except the deafening clatter overhead. 


Generally speaking, one tries to keep the service sim- 
ple and straight-forward, giving the men as much of an 
opportunity to participate as possible. I evolved an abbre- 
viated form of service, taken largely from the Book of 
Common Prayer, to which I added extemporaneous 


Before her death by torpedoes in the South Pacific last Fall, the 


prayer in the manner of some of the non-liturgical 
churches. 

As I told the men, I had been raised on “canned” 
prayer; I knew that some of them had also, but I knew 
that many of them came from churthes where a freer 
and unconventional form of service was used. I promised 
them that I would try to make that part of the service 
as free and as sincere as I could, and I asked them, for 
their part, to take as hearty a part in the responses and 
in the “Amens” in the liturgical portion. 

I venture to believe that never did a Baptist parson 
wrestle more urgently in prayer than I did—and I ven- 
ture further to believe that never did any Episcopal con- 
gregation hear such resounding responses and emphatic 
“mens” as came from that congregation of sailors as 
we followed the Prayer Book portions of the service. 

Our hymns were taken from the Army and Navy 
Hymnal, a compilation of all of the finest hymns from 
the various church hymnals, and we used four or five in 
every service. Sailors love to sing. 

We also read a lesson from the Old Testament and 
one from the New and one of the selections of respon- 
sive readings from the back of the hymnal. The service 
was short. It had to be. One of the things a chaplain 
learns very soon in his career is that he has to fit every- 
thing he does into a scheme. The day before Divine 
services are held the ship’s plan for the day—Sunday— 
is made up by the executive officer. One hour—10:00 
to 11:00—is set aside for Divine service, and many other 


Aircraft Carrier Wasp vied with the 


Lexington for the title of “Queen of the Flat Tops.” 
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activities of the ship are suspended or delayed or pushed 
aside. 


But the plan of the day calls for taking up those duties 
promptly at 11:00—and woe be to the chaplain who lets 
himself go, who forgets in his fervor the time limits 
imposed upon him by rigid shipboard necessity and who 
suddenly finds himself up against 11:00 without having 
concluded the service. He is quite apt to find the mess 
attendants pouring in to take the mess benches out from 
under his congregation, while another crew breaks down 
the mess tables from their recesses overhead, all accom- 
panied by a great clanging and banging in the galley 
adjoining, when the ship’s cooks swing into action, the 
clatter of renewed activity overhead and the clashing of 
gears and whine of motors as ship’s machinery is put into 
operation. The chaplain has an hour. He may use less; 
that’s up to him. But he had better not use more! 


A PRAYER IS HEARD 


I remember (aboard the Wasp after it had been tor- 
pedoed—Ed.) standing by the side of one lad whose face 
and shoulders had been so terribly burned that I did not 


recognize him. He looked up at me and said: 
“Chaplain, you don’t know me, do you?” 


I forced a smile and replied, with a heartiness that I 
was far from feeling: 


“No, son, you’ve got so much ‘muck’ on you that I 
doubt if your own mother would recognize you.” 


He told me his name, we talked for a moment, and 
then he said in a low voice: 

“Chaplain, say a prayer for me.” 

I sat down beside him, and said: 

“Son, think carefully and listen to every word I have 
to say. Nothing can hurt a man if he will put himself 
completely in the hands of God. Now, listen . 


make my prayer your prayer.” 


. and 


I tried to frame the petition that I thought he would 
be asking . . . for forgiveness, for confidence, for perfect 
trust in God’s ability to use the doctors and his own 
splendid health and strength to restore him. I spoke of 
his wife, and asked God to bless her and those whom he 
loved at home. At the end he whispered: 


“Thanks, Chaplain.” 


I later saw them take that man off the ship to the 
hospital, and as he went over the side, I wondered if I 
would ever hear of him again. But God heard his prayer. 
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His strong young body rallied under the ministrations 
of the doctors and the hospital corpsmen, after long 
weeks of suffering. Only a few days ago, I had a letter 
from him full of good news and cheer, telling me that 
he was about well and ready to return to duty. 


That is one of the things that makes a chaplain’s job 
worth having. 


On the Sunday after we lost the ship we got the crew 
together for a memorial service. By that time we knew 
who the missing were. All of us were saddened by the 
loss of close friends and shipmates. We gathered in the 
waist of one of the transports to which we had been 
shifted for the service, and many a man who had not 
been to church for a long time turned out for that. 


We had no hymn books, no piano, no vestments—none 
of the usual appurtenances of Divine worship. My pulpit 
was a gun platform and my vestments khaki shirt and 
pants that had been given to me. 


My congregation was a motley crew, clothed in what 
ever we could get from the Navy, Marines and Army. 
And yet I know that never were the praises of God ut 
tered more heartily or gratitude expressed more feelingly 
than then. 


We had no hymn books, so we opened up service with 
“God Bless America.” For our Scripture lesson, I read 
the 91st Psalm. Never did those noble lines carry such 
a wealth of meaning. 


GLORY IN SUFFERING 


As I tried to think of what I should say, one line of 
sacred Scripture flashed in my mind which seemed to sum 
up all that could be said. “For I reckon,” said St. Pau 
talking to men who also had suffered, “that the suffering: 
of this present time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed in us.” 


That seemed to me to say what all of us felt, for 
I looked back on the experiences of the past few days, it 
was not the suffering, not the wounds, not the death: 
that I remembered most vividly, but the glory of charac: 
ter—the unselfishness, the courage, the unshaken confi 
dence that was revealed in the actions of those hundreds 
of young men. Many had given their lives . . . many had 
suffered . . . but all had been magnificent. 


As I uttered those thoughts to our men gathered ther 
we made a promise with ourselves to remember that suf 
fering doesn’t count . . . that glory of character is the 
one thing that matters most in life. 
















































Two Artists Describe the 
Making of a Stained 
Glass Window 


CREATING THE APSE WINDUWS 


BY WILBUR HERBERT BURNHAM AND 
JOSEPH G. REYNOLDS, JR.* 


(Illustrations by the authors) 





glazed entirely in full color.” He 
advocated it as a model and urged 
all with an interest in stained glass 
to see it. As a result architects, 
clergymen, and stained glass work- 
ers took his advice. Among other 
stained glass artists the authors of 
this article went to Léon in 1935, 
thereby qualifying themselves to 
design and make stained glass for 
Washington Cathedral under the 
rules adopted by the Cathedral 


authorities and recorded in the ar- 


N these days of violence and 
destruction it is comforting to 
know that the creative Chris- 
tian arts still live. Today, when 
the whole world is at war, the apse 
windows for Washington Cathe- 
dral have been designed and are 
now being made. 





History gives proof of many 
precedents for the carrying on of 
the arts of peace while war rages. 
During the so-called “dark ages” 
from the 5th to the 9th centuries 
when warfare was the order of the 
day, men found time to erect mas- 


chives. 
Notable examples of windows 


ith : 
ad tetpieces of architecture and dec- designed and made by the au- 
ich Oration which still survive; and thors and their associates may be 


during the period of the Crusades found in such outstanding ca- 
beginning in the late 11th century thedrals and churches as the Ca- 
stained glass windows still extant, (5 Sie Disiiia: ia siek daa thedral of Saint John the Divine, 
such as those in Le Mans, Char- ing a DESIGN. and the Riverside Church, New 
tres, Bourges and other great : York City; Princeton University 


French Cathedrals and in the Ca- (2) we oaan o _ draw- Chapel; East Liberty Presbyterian 





. thedral at Léon, Spain, were erect- Church, Pittsburgh, and many 
ube ed. other buildings throughout the na- 
at There is a link between the last es tion. Since their visit to Spain 
: 


they have made windows for the 
north transept, the nave aisle and 
the choir clerestory of Washing- 
ton Cathedral, and last April were 
commissioned Ly the Fine Arts 
and the Building Committees to 
cooperate in designing and making 
the three central apse windows. 
These are not only the most prom- 
inent windows in the cathedral but 
because they are in the nation’s 
capital they have been termed by 
authorities the most important in 


America. 


named cathedral and our own 
great church now taking form on 
Mount Saint Alban. More than 
seven years ago Mr. James E. 
Sheldon, a great lover of stained 
“§ glass and a devoted friend of the 
Washington Cathedral, began to 
call attention to Léon as “The 


best lighted cathedral in the world, 













































*(Editor’s note) Mr. Burnham and Mr. 
"® Reynolds (of Reynolds, Francis & Rohn- 
stock) in their respective Boston studios 
are cooperating in designing and making 
these three central apse windows for Wash- 


ington Cathedral. 






(3) PATTERNS are cut for each 
piece of glass. 


(4) SELECTING GLASS using 


design as a guide. 


(5) CUTTING GLASS from the 
paper patterns. 


Stained glass is one of the few handicrafts that has 
survived from the middle ages practically unchanged. 
Today the technique is the same as then, though some 
of the tools, such as glass cutters and soldering irons, 
have been improved. As comparatively few people are 
familiar with the technique this statement of the proc- 
esses involved in the making of a stained glass window 
has been prepared for the information of the readers 
of THe CaTHEDRAL AcE. 

Briefly stated these processes are as follows: 

(1) DESIGN: The design is first drawn to scale and 
rendered in water color. 

(2) CARTOON: The full size cartoon or working 
drawing is made with charcoal on white paper. 

(3) PATTERNS: The shapes of all the pieces of 
glass are transferred to heavy pattern paper and cut into 
separate paper patterns. 

(4) SELECTING GLASS: Using the design as a 


guide the pieces of colored glass are selected. 


(8) FILMING to control light 


and delineate form. 


(5) CUTTING GLASS: The pieces of colored 
glass are cut to the shapes of the paper patterns. 

(6) TRACING: Details of drawing are definitely 
traced in opaque lines on each piece of glass with black 
or brown “glass paint.” 

(7) WAXING UP: The pieces of glass are assem- 
bled on a plate glass easel and temporarily attached to 
it with melted wax. The easel is now placed upright 
where daylight can shine through the panel. 

(8) FILMING (or painting): To control the light 
and to delineate form, a matt or film of neutral toned 
glass paint is applied to the entire panel of stained glass. 
It should be noted that colors are not painted on the 
glass. All the color in a stained glass window is pro- 
duced by actual translucent colored glass. 

(9) KILN: The pieces of glass are now removed 
from the plate glass easel and placed in the kiln or 
oven and fired with an intense heat to fuse the paint 
into the glass. 


(9) KILN drying to fuse paint 
into the glass. 
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(6) TRACING details of drawing 


on each piece of glass. 


(10) GLAZING: The pieces of glass are assembled 
and joined together with grooved strips of pliable lead 
made for the purpose. 

(11) SOLDERING: The joints of the leads are 
soldered. 

(12) CEMENTING: The completed panel of 
stained glass is now made weather proof with a special 
cement brushed under the leads. When the cement is 
thoroughly dry the stained glass panel is ready for in- 
stallation in the building for which it was designed. 

Since the processes outlined above are done entirely 
by hand and necessarily long and slow, it will readily 
be understood that stained glass windows which are to 
be works of art cannot be produced by mass production 
methods. 

From the time when their advice was first sought and 
the commission for the apse windows awarded, the au- 
thors have appreciated the opportunity offered them 
for achieving splendor of color and enduring beauty. 


(7) WAXING UP for testing 
light values through glass. 


But they also are fully aware that they assumed a great 
responsibility for at the beginning the Chapter, the Fine 
Arts and the Building Committees set forth their ideal 
—“The greatest and the most beautiful windows that 
can be created.” 

It may here be mentioned that for years the Fine Arts 
Committee at Washington Cathedral agitated for the 
creation of a Unified Color Plan for all the choir cleres- 
tory windows including those in the apse. Recognizing 
the importance of this idea the authors offered to make 
a carefully thought out Color Scheme. The offer was 
gratefully received and the Unified Color Plan was 
made and accepted. 

In a succeeding article the three central apse windows 
which are now being completed will be described. The 
windows will be illustrated, the iconography described, 
the inherent and complex probleins will be clearly stated 
and an explanation given of how these problems were 
solved. 
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(10) GLAZING, or joining pieces (11) SOLDERING each lead 


(12) CEMENTING the complete 
together with lead. joint of the panel. 


panel for durability. 





Cathedrals on lwo Battletronts 


BENGHASI 


The Cathedral of Benghasi is virtually undamaged in spite of the heavy bom- 
bardment of the harbor. Here it forms a striking background for British tanks that 
proceed along the celebrated waterfront, rimmed with barbed wire. Civilians gave 


British troops a warm welcome and children begged for rides in Bren-Carriers. 





MALTA 


Although severely damaged by repeated bombings by Axis planes, St. John’s 


Cathedral still stands on the Mediterranean island of Malta, the most bombed spot 


on the earth today. Services are held regularly in the Cathedral, though its roof is 


open to the skies and parts of its walls crumbled from the impact of high explosives. 





Washington Cathedral and 
The Cause of Unity 


\ ' J ASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, from its in- 
ception, has fostered as one of the ideals for its 
life the cause of Christian Unity, a cause which 

during the Fall and Winter found various expressions. 

The monthly United Services, begun during the Fall 

of 1941, have been continued, and in late December a 

conference on Church Unity was held at the College of 

Preachers, attended by leading representatives of the 

non-Roman churches of America, under the joint spon- 

sorship of the College and of the American section of 
the World Council of Churches. 

On November 29 the afternoon service was given over 
to a presentation of the movement looking toward or- 
ganic union between the Episcopal and Presbyterian 
churches. As many of our readers know, commissions 
of the two churches have conducted definite negotiations 
with a view of union ever since the General Convention 
of 1937. The Cathedral, in fact, is fortunate to have 
Canon Theodore O. Wedel, Warden of the College of 
Preachers, as a member of the Joint Commission on 
Approaches to Unity of the Episcopal Church—the 
commission which is meeting with the Department of 
Church Cooperation and Union of the Presbyterian 
Church to discuss the basis of unity between the two 


bodies. A copy of the results to date of these negotia 
tions, a pamphlet entitled “Basic Principles,” can be 
secured from the National Council, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


The addresses on November 29 were given by repre: 
sentatives respectively of the negotiating commissions, 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, President of Union Theol- 
ogical Seminary in New York, spoke on the problems 
of union from the Presbyterian point of view. Dr, 
Howard Chandler Robbins, sometime Professor of Pas- 
toral Theology at General Theological Seminary in 
New York, interpreted the plan for organic union from 
the point of view of the Episcopal Church. 


By way of preparation for this joint public presenta: 
tion in the Cathedral, and by way of welcome to the 
cause of unity itself, the Bishop of Washington, the Rt. 
Rev. James E. Freeman, on the afternoon of October 18 
preached a sermon on the subject of Church reunion. 
The sermon already has been widely circulated and has 
evoked spirited discussion, since it contains some of the 
most outspoken pleas for action yet voiced by any bishop 
of the Episcopal Church. 


The text of Bishop Freeman’s sermon follows: 


Christian Unity Indispensable 
By THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON 


In the Prophet Amos, the 3rd Chapter and 3rd verse, he asks 
the pertinent question: “Can two walk together, except they 
be agreed?” Obviously not. The thing that makes men walk 
together in happy fellowship, that bends their wills, their 
minds and their hearts to pursue a given course, is agreement 
upon some strong and compelling issue. Life in the main is 
marked by divisions and cleavages that separate men and 
women into insular groups. The lack of agreement, the basic 
cause of so much of failure in the several departments of our 
life, is largely due to mental limitations, the narrowing influ- 
ences of environing conditions, and the failure rightly to appre- 
hend the meaning and significance of great issues. 

Under normal conditions people can get along reasonably 
well pursuing their separate and individual ways. They can 
segregate themselves into groups and coteries, have their party 
passwords and shibboleths. They can adhere to what they 


believe to be a conservative and traditional position, and mea 
surably find satisfaction within the restricted orbit of their 
occupational, social and religious life. Once a critical situation 
arises, something that approximates a crisis, a crisis that has 
grave implications, and these isolated and detached groups 
find their individual concerns, their insular points of view, 
have little of value to contribute to the easing of new and 
severe strains. It is conspicuously true that weakness or 
strength in individual and corporate life is made evident when 
some severe test is put upon it. We demonstrate our weakness 
or our strength in hours of grave emergency. A world condi- 
tion has been precipitated today that is fraught with grave 
consequences, consequences that vitally affect, not only our so- 
called Christian civilization and our American way of life, but 
the very security of the Church and its Christian institutions. 
Down through the long ages there has been much of discussion 
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of plans by which the separated households of the Christian 
faith might find agreement, leading ultimately to the unity 
of Christendom. Despite the sincere and high minded efforts 
of those who have been enlisted in this great cause, a situation 
prevails that, up to the present time, has in it little of hope for 
unity. 

Many eloquent addresses and sermons have been delivered; 
many splendid books written fervid with appeals that the 
Christian Churches of every name may find a consistent basis 
for their deeper unity and concord. About the central truths 
of their faith there is common agreement. The classic phrase: 
“In essentials unity, in non-essentials liberty, in all things 
charity,” is as acceptable today and indeed popular, as when it 
was first spoken. It may be said in truth that, the spirit of 
comradeship among all Christian believers is more evident today 
than at any time in the Church’s history. It was written of 
the Church in Apostolic times that, “they had all things in 
common.” There was neither rivalry or competition. In an 
upper room where the disciples were assembled, we read that: 
“They were all with one accord in one place.” There was per- 
fect agreement. Men of diverse minds, temperaments and 
backgrounds found their unity in their crucified and risen 
Lord. It was here, on the day of Pentecost, that the Church 
was born. It was from this humble beginning that a new and 
mighty world-engirdling kingdom was started on its way. De- 
spite the centrality of the faith, the long centuries have wit- 
nessed the widening breaches created by sectarian and de- 
nominational pride. There has been fellowship and Christian 
courtesy, but not unity. Too often there has been an excess of 
party spirit and rivalry. This has hindered the cause of 
Christ’s Kingdom and retarded its progress. Today the 
Church, like other time-honored institutions, is brought face 
to face with conditions, whose ominous portent is a terrible 
threat to their security and continuing influence and useful- 
ness. Let there be no mistaking the designs of wicked and 
malign forces to strike, and strike with force, systems and 
institutions that have long stood as the high expression of 
a Christian civilization. It is the consoling boast of the Ameri- 
can people that, their institutions have their foundation in the 
teachings of the Christian religion. That Christianity and 
democracy sustain a vital relationship, has been repeatedly 
affirmed by the leaders of the State. Careless and at times 
apostate as we may have been, in our sober hours and especially 
where grave situations have arisen, we have responded to the 
call of our Christian tradition. The Christian Church must 
reckon seriously with what is at stake in this world conflict. 


THREAT OF THIS WAR 


America is not in this war for national aggrandizement, for 
the acquisition of territory or for the increase of its wealth. 
We are in the war because we believe that the most sacred of 
our institutions are threatened and that any failure to main- 
tain our course may subject the Church, and I mean all 
Churches, to a condition in which their beneficent service shall 
be rendered impotent. Let us not mistake the meaning of the 
writing on the wall. An issue has been made between the chief 
and coveted things of our Christian civilization and a concep- 
tion of human life and human government that is utterly at 
variance with all that we hold and believe. There can be no 
compromise, no negotiated peace between good and evil. Any 


attitude today that implies superiority, arrogance, conceit of 
orders, a rigid adherence to things as they have been, is fraught 
with the gravest of perils to all Christian institutions. How- 
ever authentic and appealing the strain we pipe as we place 
our feet firmly on the chosen foundations of our highly 
esteemed and deeply respected ecclesiastical households, let us 
be solemnly reminded that, the very pressure of events is 
compelling us to think seriously about our corporate security. 


UNITY OF CHRISTENDOM 


In recent years many notable international assemblies have 
been held where men of diverse minds and training and tradi- 
tion have eagerly sought for some ecumenical basis that might 
issue ultimately in the unity of Christendom. With increasing 
fervor these great movements have been carried forward, and 
they have done much to lift the vision of men to that new day 
for which Jesus Christ so earnestly prayed—the complete and 
utter unity of His followers. I am proud to affirm that in this 
modern movement the Protestant Episcopal Church has taken 
a creditable part. Some thirty-five years ago it set forward a 
movement that contemplated a fresh emphasis upon Faith and 
Order. One of the outstanding exponents and leaders in this 
movement was the late Bishop Brent. Bishop Brent in his 
faith and outlook was truly ecumenical in spirit. He had seen 
and known the old world. He had witnessed, as a great Mis- 
sionary Bishop, the dangers we are in by reason of our un- 
happy divisions. Born and reared in a conservative school, he 
had the vision to see the perils that lay ahead, unless the sev- 
eral great Christian bodies could find some common ground 
of unity. 

In more recent years, by action unanimously taken by Gen- 
eral Convention, a Commission was created for the specific pur- 
pose of making approaches to the Presbyterian Church, to 
discover if possible, some consistent plan by which these two 
great bodies might find unity. To this challenge the Presby- 
terian Church gladly acceded, and now through several years, 
in prayerful deliberation and conference, the two bodies have, 
with practical unanimity, put forth a proposal designed to 
mark che beginnings of their organic unity. It is reasonable 
to suppose that no group of men, however learned and reverent, 
have all wisdom, but one thing is clearly evident; namely, that 
in these latter years of world confusion their zeal for unity 
has found increased emphasis. It is not to be wondered at 
that, despite the gravity of the present world situation there 
should be those who, no matter what the conditions, oppose 
any steps, however wise, Christian or statesmanlike, that con- 
template the unity of two great Christian bodies. History re- 
peats itself and contentious and voluble minorities stay the 
progress of movements designed for the greater spread of 
Christ’s Kingdom. They would halt a movement in consonance 
with the declared will of Christ, and for the greater glory of 
their own insular point of view, imperil the Church in the 
time of its gravest crisis. 

If these two eminently Christian bodies cannot be made to 
see eye to eye in such a time as this, it is practically hopeless 
for them to find the grounds of agreement in days unmarked 
by disorder and strife. Every man has the right to have justi- 
fied pride in a body in which he has been reared and trained, 


(Continued on page 34) 





RAPHAEL 
“The Small Cowper Madonna” 





Religious Masterpieces 
In the Widener Collection 


in the Widener Collection at the National Gal- 
lery of Art in Washington, presented to the na- 
tion recently by Joseph E. Widener of Philadelphia in 
memory of his father, Peter A. B. Widener. Here 
are paintings and scores of art objects dealing with 
some phase of the story of Christianity, each selected 
by the Wideners, father and son, with the same dis- 
crimination and appreciation of the finest in art which 
marks the remainder of this excellent collection. 
The entire collection, 
which forms an admirable 
complement to the Kress 
and Mellon collections al- 
ready housed in the Nation- 
al Gallery, is remarkable for 
the variety, quality and beau- 
ty of the objects it contains. 
For the Wideners collected 
not only a large number of 
important paintings and sculp- 
ture, but also objects of the 
decorative arts sufficient to fill 
nine galleries on the main floor 
of the museum—treasures which 
include furniture, tapestries, 
small bronzes, plaques and med- 
als, rock crystals, Renaissance 
jewels, majolica pottery, Chinese 
porcelains, stained glass and tex- 
tiles. 


A TREASURE house of religious art is to be found 


Painstaking care has gone into 
the selection of each object included 
in Mr. Widener’s gift to the nation. 
In some cases a search was conducted 
for years for the objects needed to 
complete a particular set or group, 
and such care long ago assured the 
collection its high ranking place among 
the most notable art collections of the 
country. 


the few examples pictured on these and following pages 
are still but a glimpse of the religious art that may be 
seen on a visit to the Widener treasures—art that has 
helped keep alive the Christian religion through the 
centuries. 

Raphael’s “Small Cowper Madonna” on the opposite 
page, is one of the most fascinating of Raphael’s ma- 
donnas, considered by some even more appealing than 
his famous “Alba Madonna.” 

Painted on a wood panel twenty-three inches high and 

seventeen inches wide, 
this madonna displays Ra- 
phael’s great gift of assim- 
ilation. The quiet atmos- 
phere of the painting, the 
golden radiance of the flesh 
tones and the pearly blue of 
the sky enhance its charm. 

The sense of peace and se- 

curity which pervades the 

whole composition is empha- 
sized by such deft touches as 
the small country church in the 
background. 

The painting once belonged 
to the collection of Lord Cowper 
at Panshanger, from which it 
gets its name. 

“The Youthful David” by An- 
drea Del Castagno, pictured here, 
is interesting not only for its com- 
position, which is a masterpiece in 
its expression of action, but also for 

the fact that it is painted on a shield 
of leather three feet long and only 
nine inches wide. 

Del Castagno’s genius was devel- 
oped under the influence of Donatello 
and Masaccio, and “The Youthful Da- 
vid” is a rare specimen of his crafts- 

manship. There is a glow about the 


Although the religious masterpieces ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO painting that is the hall-mark of the 
form only a small part of the collection, “The Youthful David” 
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master. 





THE CHALICE OF ABBOT SUGER OF ST. 
DENIS 


(Right) 


Art has lavished much of its skill from generation 
to generation in making sacred vessels of the Holy Eu- 
charist, so it is not surprising to find that one of the 
treasured possessions of the Widener Collection in this 


Chalice of Abbot Suger of St. Denis. 


The Holy Cup is of antique sardonyx, set with gold 
and precious gems and profusely ornamented with fili- 
gree work. It is French or Mosan of the twelfth century 
and came from the Royal Abbey of St. Denis, near 
Paris, the burial place of French kings and heroes and 
often called “The Westminster Abbey of France.” 


REMBRANDT 
“Apostle Paul” 


(Left) 


Rembrandt’s “Apostle Paul” very likely formed a part 
of the series of twelve Apostles which the artist planned 
to paint. Two others, Andreas and Bartholomew, were 
completed. This is one of the most striking masterpieces & 
of the Widener collection, for the seated figure of the 
Apostle is life-size. The artist’s imagination has caught 
Paul as the writer, deep in thought. The inimitable Rem- 
brandt touch of highlighting the focal points—here the 
face and hands—while casting the remainder of the 
painting in deep shadows serves admirably to emphasize 
this conception. 


The canvas of the “Apostle Paul” was painted about 
1657 which, though the darkest year of the painter’s life, 
stands out prominently as one in which some of his great- 
est works were produced. His personal and business af- 
fairs were in a state of utter ruin, yet he calmly conceived 
and carried out some of his noblest works. It is interest: 
ing to note that many of them were Biblical subjects. 





14TH CENTURY CIBORIUM 
(Right) 


One of the rarest objects of the collection is this 14th Century copper 
vessel from which the Holy Eucharist was administered in that far off 
day. The Ciborium is enriched with scenes representing the main events 
in the Life of Our Lord, “painted” in champleve, on inlaid enamel. 


12TH CENTURY RHENISH CROSS 
(Below) 


Since early Christian art put much emphasis on the making of crosses 
and altar pieces, it was only natural that in assembling the Widener 
collection a number of rare crosses would be included. This 12th 
Century Rhenish Cross of copper gilt is enriched with the same type 
of enamel work as that found on the Ciborium described above. 


REMBRANDT 
Descent From the Cross” 


(Below, right) 


In sheer intensity of religious appeal, few paintings equal Rem- 
brandt’s “Descent from the Cross.” This marvellous painting, done 
on a canvas fifty-seven inches high and forty-two inches wide, has 
captured the darkest hour of the Crucifixion with all of the 
drama and grief that must have attended it. One of the figures 
is said to be that of Joseph of Arimathea for whom one of the 


crypt chapels in Washington Cathedral is named. 
The painting is signed “Rembrandt—f. 1651” and once 
belonged to Vicountess Hampden in London. 
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Narrow cobbled streets, ladened burros and natives in bright 
garb are part of the charm of Taxco. 


The “Rose Cathedral,” the most imposing structure in town, 
overlooks the plaza. 


TAXCU ANU ITS CATHEURAL 


BY MARTHA GODDARD MORROW 


HE village of Taxco is famous throughout Mexico 
as the home of the “Rose Cathedral,” a cathedral 
built in less than a decade and inspired and paid for 
by one man—José de la Borda. Hidden in the Guerrero 
Mountains, about a hundred miles southwest of Mexico 
City, Taxco is situated at an elevation of 5,800 feet 
above sea level and sheltered from winds by giant moun- 
tains which rise above and around it. Red-roofed houses 
perch precariously against the hillside and spill down 
into the ravine below, reminding one of a mountain 
town in Old Spain. But the mountains are merely a 
setting and the village only an approach for this superb 
cathedral of rose-colored stone which opens on the main 
plaza and is the center of all life and activity of the 
village. 
Taxco is reputed to be the oldest regular mining camp 
in North America. Long before Columbus thought of 


sailing, it was a populous Aztec town famous tor its 
silver mines, and for the gold, iron, and copper which 
the natives extracted from the earth. The first silver 
which the Spaniards shipped from the New World 
came from these mines, and when Hernando Cortes, the 
Spanish conqueror, came in 1522, he found silver in such 
abundance that a town was established near the mines, 
replacing the Indian town southeast of it. 

After the first greedy looting by the Spaniards, the 
mines seem to have fallen into disuse, for a historian of 
the early seventeenth century described Taxco as “a 
town of some 500 inhabitants which enjoyeth great com- 
merce with the country about by reason of the great 
store of cotton wool which is there.” The mines’ great- 
est riches lay unexplored until the coming of Borda in | 
the eighteenth century. 

Legend places the birth of José de la Borda in France. 








While yet a boy, he came to Taxco in 1716 to join his 
elder brother, and despite the lack of technical training, 
his energy, business ability, and good luck enabled him 
to strike one silver vein after another. Poor as a boy, 
Borda made and lost three separate fortunes, and liter- 
ally took millions out of the mines. The “Phoenix of 
Rich Miners,” as Borda came to be called, lived in fash- 
ionable Cuernavaca, but Taxco was his hobby. To the 
people of Taxco he gave not only new roofs for their 
houses, provisions in time of famine, and an aqueduct 
for a better water supply, but in gratitude for the bene- 
fits he received from the mines, the “Silver King” built 
the famous cathedral which is reputed to have cost as 
much as eight million dollars. Dedicated to San Sebas- 
tian and Santa Prisco (an obscure Roman Martyr), it 
is considered the finest church of its kind now existing 
in the Western Hemipshere. Pope Benedict XIV 
thanked Borda for this munificent gift in a Papal Bull, 
and the saying became current that: “God gives to 


Borda, and Borda gives to God.” 


THE CATHEDRAL 


The cathedral, which towers over the surrounding 
town, was designed by Diego Duran, an Italian, and 
completed in 1758, seven years after work on it was 
begun. Borda’s purpose in building this architectural 
gem seems to have been to surpass in richness and splen- 
dor anything then in existence in the New World, and 
he spared no expense in accomplishing this end. The 
exquisite stone, toning in color from white to rose and 
dark salmon, came from near-by Mount Huisteco, but 
the stone was worked by master-craftsmen brought from 
Italy. The beautiful iron-work in the windows, each 
individual in design, is similar to that which may be 
seen in the old Florentine palaces; and many of the tiles 
came from Spanish Talavera. 










Typical of many of the build- 
ings of Taxco is the Hotel 
Tasquano, a low adobe struc- 
ture with red tile roof and 
pastel walls, surrounded by the 
lush green of native plants 
that bloom in a riot of color. 
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To a visitor from the States, the facade of the cathe- 
dral might seem over-ornate rococo and the towers dis- 
proportionately wide, but in this setting amid nature on 
a titanic scale the ornateness of the towers is not exces- 
sive in effect. The dome is breathtaking in its beauty. 
Sylvester Baxter, in his book on Spanish Colonial Archi- 
tecture in Mexico, fittingly says: “The great dome, dec- 
orated with glazed tiles in vivid masses of color—ultra- 
marine, orange, and white—seems in the intense sunlight 
of the place like the blossoming of some gigantic tropi- 
cal flower.” 

Beautiful nail-studded doors guard the entrance to 
the elaborate interior. The pulpit and confessionals are 
of dark wood richly carved. The pendentives of the 
dome are occupied by reliefs in gold. An excellent por- 
trait of Borda by Miguel Cabrera, the best-known 
painter in Mexico at the time the cathedral was built, 
hangs in the Sala Capitular. Another painting depicts 
Santa Prisco, Taxco’s patron saint, catching in her hands 
shafts of lightning and bolts of thunder to save the 
cathedral from destruction. The retables are notable for 
their elaborateness. 

The sacristy is a store-house of beautiful things, each 
a superb example of its kind. Here will be found antique 
walnut chairs and tables which might have been designed 
for the Medici, the two pairs of mirrors with heavy 
gold ornamentation, and the richly carved chests. Frag- 
ments of the original rug from India are still used in 
the sacristy. Stored away in the chests are beautiful old 
vestments of brocade: capes, stoles, and scarfs, all heavy 
with gold, which were brought long ago from France. 

The laurel trees shading the plaza before the great 
west front of Santa Prisco, as the cathedral is often 
called from its Patron Saint, block a comprehensive 
view of the facade, but a narrow street to the right gives 
a good view. The best view of the towers can be secured 
by climbing further up the cobbled streets. From there 
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the cathedral is seen in all its glory, with the rose towers 
reaching toward the heavens. 


THE TOWN OF TAXCO 


Seemingly Taxco has changed but little since Borda’s 
time. Just as Santa Prisco has stayed intact and a worthy 
monument to the great “Silver King,” so has the town 
of 3,500 persons remained true to its heritage. It is said 
that Borda insisted the town be moved here and com- 
missioned his Italian architect to lay out the plans for 
the village. Some of the homes are hoary with age and 
suggestive of other centuries, but their size and equip- 
ment imply contentment rather than poverty. The ma- 
jority of them face eastward, and in the morning hours 
their open fronts and flower-decked balconies are golden 
in the sunshine. Many homes are perched on eminences 
approachable only by a goat path; their roofs on a level 
with the stoop of the house higher up, and looking down 
upon others far below. There are wrought iron grilles 
over narrow windows, and tiny patios completely hidden 
from prying eyes save for a glimpse of green, or of 
brilliant flowers in bloom. So quaint is the town con- 
sidered that the Mexican Government has made it a 
national monument, and whoever erects a new home 
must plan it to harmonize with the existing architecture. 

The central plaza in front of the cathedral is the 
meeting-place of the townspeople and those of the 
country around. It is the custom of the people, over 
90 per cent of whom are of Indian descent, to pray before 
the cathedral early in the morning, kneeling and facing 
the entrance. A native or two will always be seen enjoy- 
ing a siesta on a bench shaded by the laurel trees. Local 
atmosphere is supplied not by the women, who wear 
drab clothes, but by the men in clean white shirts and 
loose trousers whose twisted cut at the waist makes them 
appear to stay up of their own volition. 

To make room for the 
many tourists who are 
drawn to this charming 
place, the market has been 
relegated from the central 
plaza to a cement plat- 
form built in a neighbor- 
ing ravine. Here one finds 
handiwork still faithful 
to the true canons of In- 
dian tastes—textiles, pot- 
tery and basket-work of- 
fer a fascinating range 
for the collector. One 
can buy tin candlesticks, 
pictures inlaid in wood 


Children’s Chapel Prayer 


The second grade children of Beauvoir, the Cathedral 
Elementary School, have a way to help win the war. 
They say a prayer every day for the soldiers and the ©: 
sailors, and they have composed their own prayer: 


Dear Father, will you bless the soldiers, the sailors, 
the marines and the flyers? Keep them safe while 
they are fighting. Make them strong so that we 
shall win the war. Give them food so that they will 
be strong. Help us not to waste things so that we 
may help to win the war, too. 
name of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


or straw, and pictures of birds whose feathers are rep- 
resented by gay bits of real feathers, an echo of the lost 
art of the Aztecs. 

All of the silver shops of this Mexican Florence open 
onto the piazza or adjoining streets, and the visitor is 
invited to see samples of the hand-wrought silver pins, 
bracelets, and rings offered for sale. Further back in 
the shops you may watch the men at work as they ham- 
mer a piece of metal into shape, or draw the soft threads 
of silver which come direct from the mines for use in | 
filigree work. The shops are noted not only for the 
hand-hammered silver and tin, but also for the fine 
Indian sarapes and inlaid boxes made from precious 
woods taken from the near-by forests of the tierre cali- 
ente (hot country). 


HIDDEN FROM TOURISTS 


There are many incongruous things about Taxco, this 
charming town which still lives in the past: modern 
water pipes half sunk in the precipitous cobbled streets, 
brilliant bougainvillea growing out of Mobiloil cans, and 
the shy deer perfectly at home in the silver shop of Wil- 
liam Spratling, the modern silver genius of Taxco. You 
could almost imagine yourself in a Spanish hill town 
were it not for the continual eerie singing of the taran- 
tula. 

Taxco is a place unto itself. For years it was not even 
on a tourist map, and the first motor car did not reach 
the village until 1922. Despite the artists and sightseers 
who have since found their way here, it remains today 
what it has always been—a maze of white walls and 
red roofs huddled together on the hillside with narrow, 
sharp-cornered cobbled streets threading their way 
through the maze. 

Near-by, but seldom visited by the tourist, is a little 
red hill full of tunnels and shafts. Now practically de- 
serted, it is memorable in 
the annals of Taxco, for 
from it came the gold that 
alone is responsible for 
Borda’s town and cathe- 
dral. Beautiful Santa Pris- 
this Cathedral of 
mother-of-pearl coloring, 
will ever sing the praises 
of Borda and of God. On 
the frieze of the drum is 
inscribed “Gloria a Dios 
en las alturas,” for the 
Spanish prefer to say 
“Glory to God in the 
Heights.” 


We ask it in the 





Bostons Cathedral Upens A War Shrine 


BY THE VERY REV. E. J. VAN ETTEN, 
Dean, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston 


AST June we inaugurated a prayer shrine in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. It was not an unusual develop- 
ment, since cathedrals are in themselves prayer 
shrines, except that this one was to become a shrine for 
war prayers. 
For years the cathedral doors have stood open and 
signs have invited people to come in, rest and pray. In 
our downtown location on a busy street there has always 


been a tradition, put to practice, that St. Paul’s is an 
excellent place for quiet, private prayer. 

But invitations to come into a church and pray, being 
usual, are often too general. One can come at any time, 
which often means that one does not come at all. At St. 
Paul’s we wanted something far more definite. The war- 
time emergency gave us our chance. 

We approached the establishment of our war prayer 
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shrine with this premise: All of us want to remember 
those in our family and circle of friends who are in the 
country’s service. All of us want to pray for our coun- 
try and our officers of government. All of us want to 
remember the nations of the world with the hope and 
intention that they may be guided into the ways of 
enduring peace. 

Here then was a definite and compelling reason to 
set aside a chapel where people could pray their prayers 
not for many good things but for these very specific 
things. Here was an immediate reason for inviting them 
into the cathedral to pray, not at any time, but now. 

We were fortunate in having a small, quiet chapel— 
St. Botolph Chapel—which could be devoted to this 
purpose, and our first step in establishing the shrine 
was to place on the porch to the cathedral a large and 
somewhat inartistic sign which read: “Pray for our coun- 
try, pray for our government, 
pray for the nations of the 
world. Pray for our own men 
in service.” 

To those who enter St. Bo- 
tolph’s to pray we make cer- 
tain suggestions, again imme- 
diate and specific. For, since 
there is a real connection be- 
tween the physical and the 
spiritual, we feel that certain 
bodily postures, actions and 
gestures may be helpful far 
beyond their physical motion. 
Thus, if you were to come in- 
to St. Botolph’s we would suggest that you: 

Write the names of your friends in the service in the 
shrine book. On a small table in the chapel there rests 
a beautiful leather-bound book, with pencils ready at 
hand. Since often people do not know the addresses of 
men in the service, and such addresses are constantly 
changing, we suggest that the name will suffice and that 
you need not record your own name as responsible for 
the entry. 

Light, if you choose, a memorial prayer candle. In 
place of the somewhat hackneyed “vigil lights” so famil- 
iar to our Western Christendom, we use a simple Greek 
candelabra of the kind that is used in all eastern ortho- 
dox churches. The candles are thin, long tapers, quite 
unlike thick, short votive candles, and even this may be 
of importance in placing the whole ceremony on a broad, 
human basis not associated with some particular sec- 
tarian usage. 

Take one of the prayer cards, kneel and say the 


Prayer for the Building of 
Washington Cathedral 


us that all things are possible to him that 
believeth, and that Thou will favorably 
hear the prayer of those who ask in Thy Name; 
we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and be- 
seech Thee to hasten the building, in the Capital 
of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all 
people. Make speed to help us O Lord, whom 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship 
and glorify as one God, world without end. Amen. 


(st JESUS CHRIST, who has taught 


prayer written thereon. Three pews are provided with 
simple desk lights, so that even though the church is 
dark, one may see to read these or other prayers. 

Send one of the cards to the person for whom your 
prayers have been made. With our decent sense of 
reticence in such matters, few people feel comfortable 
in reporting that they have remembered someone in their 
prayers. The shrine card is designed to remove this pos- 
sible self consciousness, saying what they themselves 
might hesitate to say. For, under a simple picture of the 
shrine, the statement is made: “You have been remem- 
bered today in thoughts and prayers at this place of 
prayer in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul.” On the 
back of the card is printed a prayer which those in ser 
vice might like to use themselves. 

The chapel which contains the prayer shrine opens 
out into the north aisle of the cathedral so that on 
occasions many people may 
meet at the shrine for a serv- 
ice. Each week there is a serv- 
ice of Holy Communion with 
special intention for men in 
the armed forces. On Wed- 
nesday afternoons we hold in- 
tercessions at an hour conve- 
nient for those who come to 
the cathedral night suppers, 
and on the anniversary of 
Pearl Harbor, December 7, 
we began intercessions each 
afternoon at half-past five. 
These latter services give us 
the opportunity to read each day the names that have 
been written in the shrine book. 

In addition to the shrine book, a memorial book con- 
taining the names of those who have given their lives in 
the service of their country rests on the altar. In the 
shrine also is a complete set of flags of the United 
Nations, given as memorial flags by people interested 
in the shrine. There is an alms box, and although no 
word has been said about contributions the box provides 
more than sufficient funds to take care of the expenses 
of the shrine. 

One interesting development has been the demand 
that the cathedral building be kept open longer than 
the usual daytime hours, so at present the shrine is open 
from eight in the morning until nine in the evening. 


The prayer shrine is a natural and spontaneous out: 
growth of human needs and feelings, and we are most 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Washington Cathedral as it will appear when completed. 
From a watercolor by the-late E. Donald Robb. 


LMIGHTY Gop, we commit our country to Thy holy keeping in the 
2 fiery trials of war. Strengthen and protect those who serve in the 
Armed Forces, those who labor in field and factory, and those who maintain 
the front at home. Guide all who are set in authority over us; bless all minis- 
ters of mercy; comfort the lonely and the bereaved. Give to each of us a sense 
of mutual service and hasten the advent of a just and righteous peace. We 
pray in His Name who gave His life for us all, Thy Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER 


Daily at noon, in Washington Cathedral, in the Nation’s Capital, this prayer is offered before God’s holy altar. 
Wherever you are—in office, church, home, or workshop—you are urged to join in this daily wave of prayer. 





Washington Cathedral 


An Appreciation 


“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” 


HIS text challenged my interest recently when I 

came across it as the motto of the National Cathe- 

dral in Washington. I know that cathedral. I have 

been three times to the College of Preachers in Washing- 

ton and each time I have eagerly taken advantage of the 

offer of the Curator of the Cathedral to take men at 

the College on a personally conducted tour of the cathe- 

dral, getting behind the scenes, and learning much the 

average cathedral pilgrim never knows. So while I still 

know the National Cathedral but slightly, I have come 

to love it and to admire it with a tremendous admiration 
and love, almost as though it were a living thing. 

Hugh Walpole has written of a cathedral that took 


men’s lives and souls and twisted them and dashed or . 


slowly ground them to bits. But I cannot think this of 
the Washington Cathedral. I suppose it could do that 
to men’s lives and souls, but I have not learned it that 
way. I have learned it as the vision without which the 
people perish. When one first walks into that great 
building one is immediately swept with an overwhelming 
sense of awe. The very towering greatness of it speaks 
of God. The soaring Gothic arches almost disappear 
into the mists of height. 
Brilliant colors stream 
through the rose win- 
dow. The nobility of 
the great white altar 
stands out. Perhaps a 
few thundering tones 
sound out on the great 
organ, sweet yet com- 
manding. You feel 
alone, overwhelmed, yet 
very much in the pres- 


ence of God. 


Then your eyes grow 
accustomed to the light 


Chartres 


What handiwork of man could be more fair 
Than this cathedral, lovely with the lace 

Of carven stone? With what majestic grace 
The shapely spires tower high in air, 

Holding aloft the Cross they proudly bear! 

A jubilant and living faith designed 

Those pinnacles that point to heaven; a mind 
Uplifted dreamed that jewelled shrine of prayer. 


When ruthless time shall have at last consigned 
To rubble heaps and turned this noble fane 
To dust, yet will its beauty still remain 


ness of the place becomes even more indelibly fixed on 
your consciousness. But very timidly you begin to dis- 
cover that if God be in this cathedral, then God is 
knowable. You look at the near stained glass window 
and you see God in the miracles of Jesus Christ. You 
carry your eyes naturally forward and they come to rest 
comfortingly on the great Ter Sanctus reredos, and you 
think, “Therefore with angels and archangels, and with 
all the company of Heaven, we laud and magnify thy 
glorious Name; evermore praising thee and saying, 
HOLY, HOLY, HOLY, Lord God of Hosts, Heaven 
and Earth are full of thy glory: Glory be to thee, O Lord 
Most High.” For in the center of the reredos is a figure 
of our Lord reigning in glory. Around Him are ninety- 
six figures. They are angels and archangels representing 
the heavenly host. Below Him are the Blessed Virgin 
and the disciples at prayer. Below them are a series of 
bas reliefs of Old Testament characters whose writings 
foreshadowed the coming of Christ. On either side of 
Him are figures representing Christ’s ministry to the 
hungry, the stranger, the sick, the thirsty, the naked, 
and the prisoner. Spreading out on either side of them 
are many more figures representing actual Christian 
saints and martyrs from every century. Here is God! 
heroically portrayed in 
the person of His Son, 
Jesus Christ, nobly dem- 
onstrated in the lives of 
men and women who 
were His saints and 
martyrs. 

Instinct lifts one’s eyes 
up and they come to rest 
on the Rood Beam, an 
oaken crucifix with the 
figures of St. Mary and 
St. John, 92 feet above 
the floor. You remem- 


ber that He said, “I, if 


after the brilliant sun- 
light outdoors. You be- 
gin to know what God is 
really like. The size, the 


terrible inspiring great- 


Pure and inviolate within the mind 
Of God, and in His time, through man, unfold 


In other forms of loveliness untold. 


—Fanny T. INGALLs. 
(Reprinted by kind permission of THE CHURCHMAN) 
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I be lifted up, will 


draw all men unto me.” 
Your mind slips for a 
moment to the world 


(Continued on page 37) 





Being a Review of the Work 
of the Washington 
Cathedral Choir 


Cathedral Music 


Part II 


By LEONARD ELLINWOOD 


Assistant Director, Music Division, Library of Congress 


a 


Lal 


O ye Children of Men, bless ye the Lord: 


praise him, and magnify him forever. 


INCE great cathedrals have always given rise to 
great religious music, it was only natural that from 
the very beginnings of Washington Cathedial its 
musical service should assume a significant role in the 
plans of the builders. Just as they patterned their models 
of the building itself on the finest examples of the past, 
so the organization of the music was planned along the 
lines of other famous choir schools. 
In the early years of this century, the second Bishop 


of Washington, Bishop Harding, interested Edgar Priest, 
who was at that time the organist of St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church in Washington, in organizing a volunteer 
choir of men and boys to sing cathedral vespers in St. 
Alban’s parish church near the cathedral site. In 1904, 
through the generosity of Mrs. Harriet Lane-Johnson 
and in memory of her two sons, James Buchanan and 
Henry Elliot, an endowment for a permanent choir was 
established and a fund provided for a school building. 
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The building, which bears the family name of Lane- 
Johnson, was opened five years later as the first unit of 
St. Albans School for Boys, and the organization of 
the first permanent choir was begun. 

With the completion of the first unit of the Cathedral 
fabric, Bethlehem Chapel, in 1912, the choir moved into 
stalls of its own in the chapel and there began a full 
schedule of cathedral musical services. Later, when the 
great choir was completed, principal services were moved 
upstairs and the choir seated in temporary stalls in what 
is now the chancel. The congregation sat where the 
choir stalls are now located. With the completion of the 
north transept, crossing and first bay of the nave in 
1936, the choir made its final move into the great choir 
where its permanent stalls were installed in 1940. 


THE FIRST CHOIRMASTER 


The Cathedral’s first choirmaster developed the choir 
over a period of some twenty-five years until his sudden 
death in 1935 at the age of 57. Born in Saddleworth, 
Yorkshire, England, Mr. Priest was a graduate of the 
Royal Manchester College of Music and came to this 
country in 1901. A detailed account of his life and work 
appeared in THe CarHepraL Ace, Midsummer, 1935. 
“Daddy” Priest’s training of the boys’ voices and the 
resultant beauty of the cathedral music were noted 
throughout the country. He is still remembered with 
affection at the Cathedral, and his Benedictus es, Domine 
is sung several times each year by the choir. His body 
rests in the cathedral crypts, a tablet to his memory has 
been placed in the south nave crypt aisle, and the or- 
gan in the Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea was in- 
stalled in 1939 as a memorial to him. 

After his death, Mr. Priest’s work was undertaken by 
a former pupil, Robert Barrow, who, after four years of 
service, was succeeded by Paul Callaway, the present ar- 
ganist and choirmaster. Mr. Callaway recently joined 
the armed forces, and his work is being carried on by 
the acting organist and choirmaster, Ellis C. Varley, 
and his assistant, Dr. Max Cushing. 

Born in Atlanta, Illinois, Paul Callaway began his 
career as an organist in the First Congregational Church 
of Rock Falls, Illinois, at the age of 13. He attended 
Missouri Military Academy, Westminster College, and 
William Jewell College in Missouri. Moving to New 
York, he became one of the outstanding pupils of T. 
Tertius Noble, later studying organ and composition 
under Marcel Dupré, Leo Sowerby and David McK. 
Williams. Before coming to Washington Cathedral in 
1939, he had been organist and choirmaster at St. 


Thomas Chapel in New York, and at St. Mark’s in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. He has published a Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis in F minor, a Benedictus es, Domine 
in G and an anthem, “An hymne of heavenly love.” 
A “Suite for Organ” is in manuscript. 


During the past three years Mr. Callaway has brought 
the Cathedral choir to first rank in this country. In 
addition to its regular routine it broadcasts from time 
to time over the national radio networks, and during 
1941-42 participated in two international broadcasts. 

At present the musical establishment consists of the 
organist and choirmaster, an assistant organist and choir- 
master, twelve men choristers, twenty singing-boys and 
two crucifers. Boys in the choir each hold scholarships 
in St. Albans School on the cathedral close, under the 
Lane-Johnson fund mentioned above. To win these 
scholarships, each boy served at least a year in the junior 
choir, coming voluntarily to two-hour rehearsals on two 
afternoons a week and singing evensong on those days 
as well as an early communion service on Sundays. In 
this routine, the junior choir boys are taught to read 
music fluently, to sing with clear intonation, to conduct 
themselves with proper decorum, and to familiarize them- 
selves with the liturgy. Each Spring, competitive exam- 
inations are given in music by the choirmaster and in 
academic subjects by the headmaster of St. Albans 
School, and these examinations determine which boys 
will be given scholarships for the following year. The 
fact that there are usually about 40 juniors competing 
for any vacancy has an excellent effect on discipline in 
the main choir. 


CHOIR BOYS’ SCHOOL LIFE 


Academically, the life of a singing-boy in the main 
choir is similar to that of any boy in a good private 
school. He pursues a course of studies appropriate to 
his grade, with a comprehensive program of sports and 
manual arts. In addition, he spends between two and 
three hours in rehearsals each day except Saturday, and 
sings evensong on 3 week-days with two services on 
Sundays. This is a strenuous life for youngsters, but 
their qualifications are such, due to the intense competi- 
tion for scholarships, that they thrive upon it. Indeed, 
the manner in which these boys respond to the great 
music they sing is a constant source of inspiration to 
those who work with them. 

The boys acquire a keen sense of achievement from 
their work, especially when letters from distinguished 
visitors are read to them. Nor is their life all hard 
work, for they have frequent social contacts. Outstand- 
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ing among these is the annual party given the boys by 
Bishop Freeman on the Feast of the Holy Innocents, 
traditional occasion for choir boy frolics since early 
mediaeval times. 


THE MEN’S CHOIR 


Many of the men of the choir are former singing-boys 
from either this or other choirs throughout the country. 
They are carefully chosen for the part they will sing, so 
that the best tone qualities may be obtained, from deep 
bass parts to high alto notes. Male altos, singing falsetto, 
are used in accordance with the English cathedral tra- 
dition. These voices have a distinct advantage in quality 
and range over boy alto voices, for too often the boys 
are merely sopranos whose voices have started to change. 
Each man is under contract, which assures promptness 
and regularity. During the summer, additional men are 
enrolled so that boys may be given a vacation of two 
months and men a single month from steady routine of 
the year. The men sing for two services on each Sun- 
day, attending a three-hour rehearsal during the week 
and a forty-minute rehearsal before each service. During 
Advent and Lent a second mid-week rehearsal is held to 
prepare the more extensive music of those seasons. 


At these rehearsals, the 
choirmaster goes over each por- 
tion of music with meticulous 
detail. Since all singers are ex- 
cellent sight-readers, the time 
is spent on clarity of intonation 
and diction, dynamics, and ex- 
pression. Psalms, amens, and 
versicles receive as much atten- 
tion as do the hymns, and ver- 
sicles receive as much attention 
as do the larger anthems, 
motets and services, so that a 
uniformly high standard of 
performance is achieved. The 
prayer which, since the original 
establishment of the choir by 
“Daddy” Priest, opens each re- 
hearsal together with the recita- 
tion of Gloria Patri at the con- 
clusion of the rehearsal serve 
to keep the ideals of the mu- 
sical service ever present. 

Selection of the music for all 
services, including the psalms, 
hymns, and canticles, is made 


? 


a 


Choir Boys Grouped Before the Kellogg Window 
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by the choirmaster with the approval of the canon pre- 
centor. The latter, of course, determines general policies 
and basic practices to be observed, but does not exercise 
specific selection of individual numbers. This policy of 
leaving the choice of music to one highly trained in the 
field of church music, has the happy result in providing 
an opportunity to use music from all the great periods in 
church history in a well balanced program. During 
Advent and Lent, the versicles and psalms are sung in 
plainsong, the Gregorian chant of the Middle Ages. 
During other seasons, Anglican chanting in parts is used, 
frequently unaccompanied. A wide variety of chants and 
hymns, drawn from the creative outpourings of all 
Christian peoples from the Reformation hymns of Mar- 
tin Luther to the present generation, is employed thereby 
avoiding monotony for those in frequent attendance at 
these services. Often the organist plays a descant accom- 
paniment while the choir is singing a well known hymn, 
or the boys sing a descant part above the rest of the choir. 


In the anthems, as well, a wide range of music is 
used, drawn from the church music of all countries. 
Among modern works sung are several which were com- 
posed for special occasions at the cathedral and were 
given first performance by this choir. Others have been 
dedicated to either choirmaster 
or choir. 

In planning the musical serv- 
ice, full advantage is taken of 
the opportunities which the Ca- 
thedral affords for processions, 
double-choir effects, etc. The 
musician’s galleries erected 
above the choir stalls during 
1941 have since been used for 
added instrumentalists on fes- 
tive occasions. One of the most 
lingering memories carried 
away by the visitor at a cathe- 
dral service is that of the reces- 
sional hymn fading away as the 
choir descends the parclose 
stairs and the Dresden Amen 
floats up from the crypts be- 
neath. 

The choir, in addition to par- 
ticipation in the regular and 
occasional special services dur- 
ing the year, prepares a special 
musical service for Christmas 


(Continued on page 32) 
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ERB gardens existed before the Middle Ages and 
as far back as the earliest times of Imperial 
Rome. 


The monks who were the earliest herb growers in Eng- 
land planted their gardens on reclaimed marshes along 
the waterways, some of them now the sites of famous 


cathedrals. 


Lands granted to the religious orders were not always 
desirable or tillable, but the monks were zealous in their 
work and finally reclaimed the marshlands for their 
gardens where they grew their pot herbs and medicinal 
plants so necessary to the life of the monastery as well 
as to the health of the surrounding country; for the 
monks were the doctors of that age and dispensed from 
their gates the healing concoctions which they themselves 
had made from the remedies nature had provided. These 
were the early clinics, and to them the people came for 
relief for their sick bodies as well as comfort for their 
souls. 


HEALING VIRTUES 


Travelling as they did the abbots usually brought back 
from some foreign land a rare plant or seeds to add to 
those already known, and so the number and potency of 
physic herbs grew under the hands of these gentle 
gardeners who had more leisure, more space, and a 
greater inclination to cultivate these fragrant gardens, 
often planted near the infirmary so that the sick might 
breathe their healing virtue. 


From the monastery gardens herbs and simples found 
their way into the tiny plots inside the fortified castle 
walls, for in time of siege these remedies had to be near 
at hand for the sick and wounded. 

The herb garden of the Middle Ages was of necessity 
small and compact. Inside the fortifications the court 
yards teemed with the life of the feudal retainers and 


By MARY D. CLIFTON 


Numser VI—Plan A Mediaeval Garden 


their implements of war, and there was scant room for 
growing plants. But a space for a garden of physic and 
pot herbs was vitally important, and naturally the wom- 
en of the household took over the duty of guarding and 
tending the precious plants, the only medicine they knew. 

These first gardens were models of neatness, laid out 
in oblong beds with space enough between for tending 
and gathering, and so in more peaceful times when they 
were planted outside between the moat and the castle 
they retained their prim pattern designed to suit the small 
space allotted to them inside the walls. 


SHAPES OF BEDS 


It was not until 1400 that we have illustrations of 
square beds, and some years after that before circular or 
curved beds were planned. These were sometimes raised 
and faced with brick or boards, and one authority of that 
day gives the width of the paths between the beds as that 
of a “reasonable breadth as of a man’s foot.” And since 
our modern herbals tell us that it takes a very little space 
to grow an adequate amount of any one herb for the 
average family, why not plan a Mediaeval Garden? 

“Let the site of the garden,” says this authority, “be 
of such a measure as may suit the plants to be perma: 
nently grown in it, and it should be planted with fragrant 
herbs of all kinds such as rue, sage, basil, marjoram, mint 
and the like.” 

And, if you wish to go back to the very beginning of 
Saxon rule in Britain, you may plant the herbs cultivated 
by the Romans before that time: rue, hyssop, fennel, 
cummin, chervil, rosemary, savory, lovage and coriander. 

You may also plant in your Mediaeval Garden the lily 
and rose as they were grown at that time as medicinal 


_ herbs. The “juyce” of red roses was especially esteemed 


as a “soft gentle medicine,” and it was claimed that the 
“roote of the white lillie pounded with Hony joyneth 


(Continued on page 41) 
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The Hook Page 


THE GREAT CENTURY, by Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
(Being Volume 5 of “A History of the Expansion of 
Christianity.” New York. Harpers. $4.00.) 


Every Christian is, by profession of his very faith, committed 
to an interest in the missionary cause. Such commitment, how- 
ever, frequently is lukewarm. Many reasons for this often 
reluctant enthusiasm could be cited. One of these, surely, is 
ignorance. Our imagination has somehow not been kindled. 
Many of us read occasional stories of missionary adventure, 
and these help. But we rarely get a glimpse of Christian 
Missions in large perspective, as world history sees them. 
Could we secure such a view, we might be astounded; for the 
expansion of Christianity is the most important fact in the 
story of the human race. On this fact may easily depend the 
possibility of any peaceful future for the human race itself. 
On it may depend the security of our firesides, our livelihood, 
our culture. 

A Yale Professor, Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette, is en- 
gaged in writing a monumental history of Christian Missions. 
The fifth of seven volumes has just been published. The first 
three volumes traced the story from the time of the New 
Testament to 1800. Then come three volumes (4-6) all bear- 
ing the title “The Great Century.” Volume 4 is devoted to 
Europe and the United States. Volume 5 (now under review) 
deals with the Americas apart from the U. S., as also with 
Australasia and Africa. Volume 6 will still be “The Great 
Century,” but will cover the advance in Asia. 

The Great Century? It is, of course, the nineteenth. This 
may well strike us as a surprise. Christianity is not too proud 
of itself as it looks back to the past one hundred and fifty 
years. Christian Europe and America have come very close to 
being no longer Christian at all. We have every reason to be 
penitent and humble. Yet, if Christians of European back- 
ground are tempted to pessimism as they look at themselves, 
pessimism is by no means applicable to the story of the Christian 
Church itself. For almost 1800 years Christianity was a Euro- 
pean religion. The significance of The Great Century is that 
Christianity now is no longer only European. It has burst its 
bonds. It has spread round the globe. Madagascar, New 
Zealand, the South Sea islands are probably more “Christian” 
today than the lands where Christianity arose or where it 
flourished for almost 2,000 years. Now it is global in its 
extent. It is the one unifying bond between the five conti- 
nents of this earth of ours. By one century at least mission- 
aries of the Christian gospel outdistanced the bomb-dropping 
aeroplane. The possible meaning of this expansion of Chris- 
tianity is simply incalculable. 

This is no place for a detailed review of Dr. Latourette’s 
great work, not even of the particular volume just published. 
This volume, like some of the others, can easily be read sep- 
arately, and constitutes a thrilling story. Factual information 
is packed into every page—so much so that a reader can be 
overwhelmed. Each chapter, however, closes with summaries 
which give perspective and background to the story. And the 


very richness of detail produces an overwhelming impression 
of the march of God’s good news over our astonished earth. 

The twentieth century falls heir to much evil, but also to a 
priceless blessing in the fact that the nineteenth century was 
the greatest missionary era since the “Acts of the Apostles.” 

Why should not Dr. Latourette’s “History of the Expansion 
of Christianity” (all seven volumes) stand on scores of our 
book shelves, in Christian homes or Church parish halls? It 
is a continuation of the Book of the Acts itself. 


—T.O. W. 


THE UPWARD WAY, by Samuel Smith Drury. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.) 


Those of us who knew Dr. Drury, the late Headmaster of 
St. Paul’s School in New Hampshire, whether as colleagues 
or students, will welcome this anthology gleaned from his 
writings, sermons and addresses. As Bishop Sherrill says in 
his Introduction, Dr. Drury seemed on the surface full of 
contradictions. But here the essential character of the man 
is revealed in these brief quotations and he stands forth in 
his full stature. 

There are many subjects touched upon, and they are all 
treated with vigor. Here is a man who appreciated life and 
was an exponent of a vigorous religion. Yet the reader would 
be mistaken if he did not read these excerpts against the Head- 
master’s life in the beautiful school chapel and sense beneath 
them his devotion to the altar. Much of it otherwise seems 
merely good advice. 

Here is a picture of the Christian gentleman (for many of 
the quotations deal with manners) who lives a full life and 
is deeply aware of other people. The passages on education 
are of particular interest. It is a good book to have at hand 
or bedside for browsing in and for meditation. The under- 
lying theme may perhaps be summed up in the author’s words, 
“No, not more religion in life, religion in more of life. . . . 
We are not to have a mild case of Christianity.” 


GoW. ES 
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THE MAN OF THE HOUR, by Winifred Kirkland. (New 


York, Macmillan Co. $1.75.) 


This is a new book in the trend of those that deal with the 
Bible in a modern language style and will be welcomed for the 
fresh approach it offers on numerous facets of the Christ 
story. The Man of the Hour is an interesting addition to 
the libraries of those who appreciate efforts to present Christ’s 
life in today’s language as well as the accepted King James 
version, through Miss Kirkland’s very interesting depiction of 
the times and disciples of Christ. 

The title of the book derives from the author’s conviction of 
the immanence of Christ today as 2,000 years ago when his 
influence first made itself felt to the men who surrounded 
him. As in old Capernaum he was the man of the hour, 
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© If you—or the group you serve—wish to share 
more abundantly in the spirit of Easter, THE 
UPPER ROOM (daily devotional guide read 
in more than 1,500,000 homes) offers a real aid 
for this special season of prayer and meditation. 


The Spring issue, in its daily devotions leading 
up to Easter Sunday and continuing on through 
Pentecost, carries a distinct spiritual message for 
this holy season. 


This entire issue is one of the finest ever pub- 
lished by THE UPPER ROOM. 
Eighth Anniversary Number, completing a 
grand total of well over 28,000,000 copies since 
its first appearance in April, 1935. 


It is our 


If you are a pastor or group leader, be sure that your 
congregation or group is supplied with the April-May- 
June issue of THE UPPER ROOM, now ready for 
distribution. Orders of ten or more copies to one ad- 
dress will be sent on consignment at 5 cents each, 
postpaid. Single yearly subscriptions, 30 cents, post- 
paid; foreign, 40 cents. Four years, $1.00, foreign, 
$1.35. Special envelopes for remailing THE UPPER 
ROOM to men in service, $1.00 per 100. 
order TODAY to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


166 EIGHTH AVE.,N. * NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Send your 


| so he is still today, reminding us that the Kingdom of Heaven 


is within each of us. While the book is not strictly exegetical, 
it is all the more engrossing in that it gives vividness to the 


' undoubted humanness of men, their doubts and fears, their 


| force and their faith. 


Particularly interesting is the portion dealing with the man 
Judas. Possessed of the superior education of those times, 
which meant that he had accepted the teaching of the re- 


| ligionists who opposed Jesus to the end, Judas, nevertheless, 


had the vision of a Messiah’s coming and traveled to meet 


him. There was no hint of his final crime when he was a § 


follower and eager listener of Christ’s dream, and certainly it 


| was not suspected by the others who walked with him. The 


| to be a kingmaker. 


inference is clear that Judas of Kerioth wanted desperately 


He would have had Christ fulfill his 


| vicarious ambitions and rule the people for prestige and power. 


f | planted in fertile soil. 
| | to his strength. But though renounced by Judas, the final 


When Judas lost heart and interest in an unselfish faith and 
grew inimical and contemntuous, the seed of betrayal had been 
Jesus accepted Judas as a challenge 


| victory was the Lord’s when Judas believed, at last, that he 
| had shed innocent blood. 


Not only is the Judas episode dealt with in the book but 


| also the thoughts and dreams of the other disciples and the 
| molding of Christ’s life are treated with a humble and rever- 
| ent attitude. 


The faith to which a study of Christ’s life leads is stated 
in simple eloquence by Miss Kirkland: 

“Jesus once again leads on into the blind and murky 
present, the shining Man of the Hour . . . We have but 
to stretch out our hand to find his, firmly enclosing our 
fears. . . . It is the sole way to build for the Friend of 
men his dream, the earth-rule of kindness.” 


Bs. Fe D: 


ONE PROPHET—AND ANOTHER, by Ethel Cutler. 


(New York, The Woman’s Press. $1.50.) 
ONE PEOPLE AMONG MANY—same. 


These two books deserve a cordial welcome and ought to 
become widely known because they are usable. Each has use- 
ful material at the back, explaining the purpose, something 
about the sources, suggestions for various uses to which the 
books may be put and a short list of recommended reading. 
They should be stimulating to leaders or teachers of groups in 
churches and helpful to schools. 


Miss Cutler has begun to do what so badly needs doing. 
It is good to find books about the Bible written in a delightful 
and colorful style, easy to read and possessing a synoptic view 
which yet finds expression in concrete, vivid pictures. The 
author understands the new knowledge of the Bible and em- 
bodies it in sketches so that it is available for the untrained 
or confused, even for the adolescent, to understand and, bet- 
ter still, to enjoy. 

One People Among Many deals with the character of the 
Hebrews as revealed in their literature in the setting of other 
lands and peoples. It is best appreciated by those who read 
with a sense of fun, for Miss Cutler makes it fun to read even 
about the nature of the Hebrew language. The chapter com- 
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paring Hebrew and English is remarkable and needs no knowl- 
edge of anything but English to understand. The book is 
worth while for this chapter alone. 


One Prophet—and Another, the more important book, is a 
series of “line sketches” of the prophets from Moses to Jesus. 
This vast development is told in rapid style and something of 
its sweep and movement comes home. She keeps in view 
throughout that each prophet in some way made possible or 
illumines the work of Christ. The internal struggle in the 
prophet soul is well portrayed. The use of modern transla- 
tions for the Bible passages and printing poetry as poetry is 
a vast help. It is a pity that the references to sources have to 


be looked up in the back. It is a fine job of printing. 


Technical weaknesses are that Miss Cutler ignores the cen- 
tral purpose of Deuteronomy, is a little harsh on Ezekiel be- 
cause she is not apparently aware of the latest scholarship, 
credits perhaps too much to the Sinai experience and says on 
p. 20 that the Apostles understood the Cross (Jesus did, but 
failed with the Apostles until the Resurrection). The theme 
tends to over-emphasize love of neighbours without making 
explicit enough the prior necessity of faith in and love of God. 
But the great value of the book is not impaired. It makes 
the Bible live, brings it within the reach of all of us and will 
stimulate further reading and enjoyment. If it does no more 
than introduce people to the modern translations it will be 
more than worth its small cost. 


C. W. F. S. 


THE PRACTICE OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, by Edwin 
Lewis. Philadelphia. (The Westminster Press. $1.00.) 


One of the most encouraging signs of the times on the re- 
ligious front is the multiplication of books designed to instruct 
lay folk. Christianity is an “old” religion. During the course 
of centuries it has become the object of much learned study. 
Theological literature has become technical—as does any field 
of human endeavor to which competent intellectual discipline 
devotes itself. Think of the sciences and historical scholarship 
—it would be absurd to expect generations of students to deal 
with any area of man’s experience without developing a tech- 
nical vocabulary. 


Yet the gap between the learned student of Christianity 
and the ordinary believer needs to be bridged in every genera- 
tion. In our day of amazing religious illiteracy, the need for 
such bridging is particularly acute. 

Dr. Lewis is a theological professor (at Drew University, 
a Methodist institution). He is therefore a competent, even 
famous scholar. In this book, however, though he does not 
“write down” to the level of a fifth grade reader, Dr. Lewis 
presents the Christian Faith and its implications for living 
in popular language. The book is designed for lay groups— 
Church school teachers, or adult study groups. An appendix 
contains a wealth of suggestions for study, in the form of 
questions and discussion topics, together with references to 
other contemporary books. 


In ten chapters, the author covers the range of an introduc- 
tion to Christianity,—first of all its basic beliefs which are 
rightly given largest space, and then the application of belief to 
life. A few cited chapter titles will indicate the richness of 
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the book’s contents: “Belief and the Christian Life,” ‘The 
Soul’s Privacies,” “The Daily Round,” “Citizens of Two 
Worlds.” 


For its purpose, the book can be unreservedly recommended. 


T. O. W. 


WHICH WAY AHEAD, by Walter Russell Bowie. (New 
York, Harpers. $1.25.) 


Tht Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent for 1943 was written 
by one who needs no introduction to American Churchmen. 
Walter Russell Bowie, former Rector of New York’s Grace 
Church and now Professor at Union Theological Seminary in 


the same city, has become well known for his literary works, 
“The History of the Bible” and “The Master.” 


This volume is a departure from the early books in the 
Presiding Bishop’s series since it is not in the traditional style 
of Lenten devotional meditations. It is rather a convincing 
treatise on the gravity of the Church’s present problems and a 
plan of action for the future. 


Churchmen who read this book will be stabbed awake by 
the piercing pain of the realistic revelation of conditions that 
are intolerable. In this time of tragic need the Church must 
become aware of the shortcomings of clergy and laity alike, 
and try “to make its ideals dynamic in the present.” He points 
out that this “discontent with things as they are is showing 
itself in many places.” 

Dr. Bowie does not leave his readers with a feeling of de- 
spair because of the conditions that surround and impede the 
Church, but rather points the way to greater things in the 
future. His criticism of our faulty religious education is sup- 
plemented with a positive program of progressive education 
that includes all Churchmen of whatever age. 

Christian principles must be applied to the social, economic 
and industrial order. In this Christianity will captivate the 
heroic instincts of the young for it will be found ever “danger- 
ous but never dull.” Renewed missionary effort and deter- 
mined effort for Church unity are strongly advocated. 

Interesting, provocative and readable, this book will be valu- 
able for all who will use Lent wisely. 


W. C.D. 
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_ Which Way Ahead? 


By WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 


Foreword by 
The Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker 


A stimulating and challenging book for use in 
the Lenten season that will help each of us 
clearly see the task confronting the Church 
and its members. It discusses the Church in 
the midst of a tottering society, its function 
in a war-torn world, and how individuals can 
equip it to do its job. 


The 
Presiding 
Bishop’s Boo. 
for Lent 


Single copies, $1.50 each 
Ten or more copies, $1.25 each 
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CATHEDRAL MUSIC 


(Continued from page 27) 


and Eastertide. On Good Friday of last year the choir 
received national acclaim for its outstanding rendition of 
the St. John Passion by J. S. Bach. At Christmastide 
each year, in addition to music for the festive midnight 
service, a miscellaneous program of carols and motets is 
sung from the north gallery on the following Sunday 
at the close of Evensong. 

Shortly after his installation as choirmaster, Mr. Calla- 
way inaugurated a series of annual spring festivals of 
church music, in which the cathedral choir has been 
joined by other choirs of the city. At these festivals, such 
distinguished church musicians as Canon Douglas, T. 
Tertius Noble, and Leo Sowerby have appeared as lec- 
turers and conductors. In addition to massed choir pro- 
grams, these festivals have included lectures and discus- 
sions centering around the use of plainsong, repertory, 
and similar topics of im- 
portance to the church mu- 
sician. Although tempo- 
rarily discontinued because 
of the war, it is hoped that 
they may again, with the 
regular work of the cathe- 
dral choir, play a signif- 
icant role in the continued 
development of church mu- 
sic in America. 

In the fall of 1941 the 
Cathedral Choral Society 
of 200 voices was estab- 
lished under Mr. Calla- 
way’s direction, for the 
purpose of performing the 
great religious oratorios on 
a scale in keeping with a 
great cathedral, and of a 
scope beyond the possibil- 
ities of a professional choir 
which must maintain regu- 
lar services. Completely 
filling the great choir, and 
accompanied by members 


~ 
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of the National Symphony Orchestra, the Choral Society § 
has presented outstanding performances of the Verdi 
Requiem and the Mendelssohn Elijah, and is now at 
work preparing the Bach B-minor Mass. 

Like all other phases of American life, the war has 
made serious inroads on the cathedral music. The be- 
loved choirmaster, his assistant, and nearly half of the 
men are now serving in the armed forces in various ca- 
pacities, while local working and transportation condi 
tions frequently interfere with the services of the others. 
Yet in spite of “our far-flung battle-line,” new recruits 
under the direction of the acting choirmaster, and Wil. 
liam Strickland, the guest conductor of the Choral So 
ciety, will continue to raise their voices to Almighty God 
in prayer and praise until peace again brings departed 
colleagues back to the now vacant stalls. 


Sai f 


Organist Callaway Listens to Choir Boys 
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New Booklet Describes 
Stones in Cathedral Fabric 


NEW booklet entitled “Washington Cathedral—What it 
is and What it Stands for” has just been published by the 
National Cathedral Association, outlining the opportuni- 

ties for membership in NCA and describing the various types of 
stones and windows that may be placed in the Cathedral with 
larger gifts. 


The three types of stones which go to make up the Cathedral 
fabric are pictured here: Plain stones, shaped stones and carved 
stones. 


Plain stones, cut and shaped to individual plans from Indiana 
limestone, are the strength of the Cathedral both actually and 
spiritually. They build the building and, as they represent the 
thousands of donors so they typify the spiritual unity of the 
nation. More than 100,000 of the 145,000 plain stones that will 
be used in the building are still needed. 


Much of the beauty of Gothic architecture is derived from the 
vaulting ribs of the ceiling, the flying buttresses and the bases 
and capitals of piers. Stones used here are shaped stones, shaped 
by machines in 
intricate opera- 
tions. 


At the inter- 
section of vault- 
ing ribs, at cor- 
nicss and on 
corbels through- 
out the entire 
Cathedral there 
will be 35,000 
carved and 
sculptured 
stones depicting 
the manifold 
symbolism  f 
Christianity. 


Copies of this 
booklet may be 
secured by writ- 
ing the Nation- 
al Cathe- 
dral Associa- 
tion, Washing- 
ton Cathedral. SHAPED STONES 


CARVED STONES 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY INDISPENSABLE 


(Continued from page 13) 


and more especially so when he is an exponent of its polity, 
system and traditions. No one questions this right, and under 
normal conditions it is conceivable that it may be jealously 
maintained. We are not dealing with normal conditions, nor 
are we dealing with a situation within either of these Churches 
or, indeed of any others, where all the conditions are normal 
and favorable. The Church is in the midst of a titanic struggle 
and it cannot regard itself as immune to the obligations and 
perils which such a struggle implies. Both Churches stand 
without reservation for the deity and lordship of Jesus Christ. 
Both Churches believe in and adhere reverently to a sacra- 
mental system. Both Churches are boldly aggressive in mis- 
sionary service. Both Churches declare from their pulpits that 
there is none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved, saving only the name of Jesus 
Christ. 

These are major considerations, not minor; these are the 
great things for which these Churches live and by which alone 
they can survive. It is upon these major matters more than 
upon all others that they seek for unity. So urgent and press- 
ing is the situation in which they commonly find themselves 
that they cannot give consideration to the niceties of cere- 
monial practice, however fitting and appropriate these practices 
may be; they cannot stress over-much ways and methods of ad- 
ministration when the major things they hold are being as- 
saulted and their very households profaned. Both Churches 
are rich in traditions, rich in works and in the great institu- 
tions they have forwarded and promoted. Both are evangelical 
and are instant in preaching the word. Their peoples, in all 
the great enterprises that concern human betterment and well- 
being, are deeply united and their fellowship is finely Christian. 
All these are considerations that must be weighed in any effort 
that is made to effect the closer unity of these two bodies. 
Neither arrogance or pride on the one side or the other can 
set forward the cause. Something more is at stake in this 
whole issue than the union of these two great evangelical 
bodies, and that something concerns all evangelical bodies who 


commonly share the perils and the opportunities which this 
critical age presents. 

Unity must begin somewhere, and the time for it to begin 
is where all Christian bodies are faced with grave perils and 
an apostate world. One is raade to wonder at the patience of 
Jesus Christ as He sees the Church for which He gave His 
life continuing in ways and practices that divide and dismember 
His sacred Body. God forbid that we should ever have uni- 
formity of practice, or a condition in which freedom of con- 
science and freedom of usage is inhibited. There is no reason- 
able plea for this today; by temperament and training, men 
will differ, and differ always as to their way of approach to the 
Throne of Divine Grace, and they have the right to do so 
and no one may deny them. It is the Lord whom they worship, 
and He alone who constitutes the true ground of their unity. 

Let us believe, and believe deeply that, we have entered into 
a new fullness of time. Nothing that we may do will stay 
the changes that are impending. We shall have to recast many 
of our long-cherished ideas and concepts. We shall have to 
change the ways and practices of many of our institutions— 
domestic, social and economic. There is a ferment in the world 
today that is heaving the ancient crusts; it is a ferment so 
mighty in its potentiality that it may issue in a reconstruction 
and reordering of many of our time-honored institutions. Noth- 
ing could be more tragic than to attempt to resist forces that, 
under God, may usher in a new world, more consistent, more 
true to the Divine pattern, than any that has gone before. 
We need to unbar the windows of our souls and of our minds 
today. We need to set all the Christian forces at work to 
help shape a new world that is struggling to be born. An 
excess of conservatism in our willingness to give all that we 
have of body, mind and spirit that this new world may be 
more utterly Christian, will cause us to suffer a grave im- 
pairment of our influence and usefulness. 

Within our cloistered walls—no matter what their name— 
we may not pray for our own security and safety. We shall 
set forward or set back the course of events by the attitude we 
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assume in this time of upheaval and reconstruction. Let us 
believe, and back our belief by our words and acts, that out 
of a universal catastrophe of blood and destruction something 
is better than the world has ever known is to issue. We refuse 
to yield to the cynical views of those who affirm that, human 
nature cannot be changed and that “as things have been, they 


n 
d remain.” We are confederate with Him who refused to admit 
f defeat when pinioned on the cross. Even in these desperately 
s trying hours, we believe that the kingdoms of this world must 


fr become the kingdom of our Lord and His Christ. These high 
I aims will be approximated when those who acknowledge His 
deity and saviourhood find themselves united for the salvation 
of men the world over. The cause of Christian unity has never 
n been more pressing or urgent than it is today. If this day of 
e visitation passes and the Christian Church remains unrespon- 
0 sive to the mighty appeal of its freshly crucified Lord; stiff 





















; and unyielding to His demands, it may suffer such a paralysis 
ys of its energies and its influence as it has not known in its proud ; 
0 history. It is the unity of Christendom that is the bright hope Gas in ton 
y of a distracted and confused world. May we have the grace 
y and humility to give it a new and glorious interpretation. 
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Two Cathedral Builders 


URING the past year the church and cathedral 
world lost two devoted and outstanding artisans 
by death. They were E. Donald Robb of Boston 

and Ralph Adams Cram of New York. Both were archi- 
tects of note and distinguished citizens. Both held the 
respect of their fellow architects and the admiration of 
many clients. 

Mr. Robb, in addition to his architectural work as a 
member of the firm of Frohman, Robb and Little (now 
dissolved) of Boston and Washington, did numerous wa- 
ter colors and sepia illustrations of Washington Cathe- 
dral. His water color of the completed Cathedral as he 
envisioned it has been used for some years in Washington 
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Has grown with Washington Cathe- 

dral in the last thirty years and has 
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that time. 


23rd and New York Ave., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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publications and appears in color in this issue of Tue 
CATHEDRAL AGE. 

Ralph Adams Cram is most famed for his redesigning 
of the Cathedral of St. John The Divine in New Y ork 
from Romanesque to Gothic. He had been designing and 
building Gothic structures for fifty years. Some of his 
outstanding creations are the chapels at West Point, 
Princeton, and Mercersburg Academy. Churches 
throughout this country and Canada know his talents, 
It has been said that he built his own monuments. He 
has often been called “A Crusader in Gothic.” 

The architectural and church world is the poorer for 
the loss of two such devoted servants ——THE Epitor. 


NEW JUNIOR CHAIRMAN 
Mrs. Le Brun Rhinelander of New York, former 


chairman of the American Merchant Marine Library 
Association, is the new executive head of the Junior 
Committee of Washington Cathedral of New York City. 
She succeeds Mrs. C. Stanley Thompson. 


The Rev. Marcel J. Brun, S.T.D., of the French 
Church of Saint Sauveur, Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
appointed Chaplain in the Fighting French Forces, has 
received his orders, and is reporting to London, at Gen- 
eral de Gaulle’s headquarters, to receive his final 
assignment. 


Dr. Brun is a native of France, who entered Episcopal 
Orders in 1937, following service in the French Reformed § 
Church in France, England and America. He has re- 
ceived, from the Chief of Chaplains’ Office of the War 
Department, the rights and privileges of a Chaplain in 
the United States Army, and in London, at the request 
of the Presiding Bishop, he will be received by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and apply for the same privileges 
in the British Army. 
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An Appreciation 


(Continued from page 24) 


outside with its war, its heartaches, its disappoint- 
ments, even to individuals who are ugly, or sneering, 
or thoughtless or cruel. And all these thoughts, which 
are of real enough stuff, in the face of the figure of 
the Great Sacrifice and of His timelessness, become 
mere mists which drift across His divine face and are 
gone as yesterdays that don’t count. For this great cathe- 
dral, which is built to stand for centuries, is but a sym- 
bol of God’s everlastingness and of the great saving 
grace of that sacrifice on Calvary. 

And then the voice of a guide who is conducting a 
tour breaks through your consciousness, and she is ex- 
plaining that the carved stone symbols, which are the 
bosses or key-stones of the arches in the ceiling, tell the 
story of the Nicene and the Apostle’s Creeds. You hear 
her say that the largest weighs five and a half tons. You 
think for a moment of the immensity of that weight, 
such a tiny speck in that ceiling, and the guide and her 
party have gone to the children’s chapel. You hear their 
voices fading around the corner. 

So you move in the other direction and come suddenly 
upon the two chapels of St. Mary and of the Holy 
Spirit. You stand entranced before their flaming beauty. 
You cannot put it in words but it tells you something 
about God. You know the Holy Spirit better. You have 
a greater reverence for the Blessed Mother. You want 
to pray. 

“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” Can 
any more devastating, any more damning thing be said 
about any man than that, “He has no vision”? 


REV. ELLWOOD HANNUM. 
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Chronicles 


Alaska will have a lasting and useful memorial to 
Peter Trimble Rowe, its bishop from 1895 until 1942. 
Bishop John B. Bentley, who has been in charge of the 
missionary district of Alaska since the death of Bishop 
Rowe last year, has announced plans for a Bishop Rowe 
Diocesan House, and is asking church people through- 
out this country to contribute to the building fund. The 
building, which will contain the bishop’s office, a chapel 
and accommodations for all district activities, will cost 
approximately $55,000. 

Contributions and pledges for the Memorial Building 
Fund are reaching the National Council in increasing 
numbers. To start the Fund in Long Island, the clergy 
of the diocese are giving $1 each as their special contri- 
bution in memory of Bishop Rowe. Women of the Aux- 
iliary in Mississippi have sent a substantial gift. Another 
Auxiliary has asked to be allowed to furnish the kitchen 
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in the Bishop’s residence, while still another Auxiliary 
group has offered to equip the Chapel. Bishop Bentley 
expresses full confidence that the Fund will be raised, 
and the Diocesan House will become a reality. 


+ + + 


The Rev. Dr. James Thayer Addison, vice-president 
of the National Council and in charge of the Overseas 
Department, expresses the hope that it may be possible 
in the not far distant future for the Rt. Rev. A. A. Gil- 
man, Bishop of Hankow, to return to China. Bishop 
Gilman was repatriated on the S.S. Gripsholm last Au- 
gust, and is eager to return. It is believed that his pres- 
ence in China would provide a tremendous stimulus to 
the Chinese Church, as well as provide guidance for the 
missionaries still in the parts of China in which work 
continues to be possible. 


+ + + 


The Presiding Bishop has designated Sunday, May 16, 
the third Sunday after Easter, for presentation of the 
needs of British overseas missions, with opportunity for 
all Church members to share in the 1943 gift, which, it 
is hoped, may be $150,000. 


+ + + 


Shortly after his return to Alaska, through the inter- 
est of Major General Simon Bolivar Buckner, Church: 
man in command of United States forces in Alaska, 
Bishop John B. Bentley will visit by plane all military 
establishments in that country, for confirmations, bap- 
tisms, and a study of Church opportunities among serv- 
ice men. General Buckner suggested the trip and will 
provide air transportation. 


sy + + 


People of the Church have given for the relief of dis- 
tress in all parts of the world, $106,832.77 through the 
Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World Relief, since the 
Fund was started in October, 1940. Contributions are 
disbursed through accredited relief agencies, and donors 
may designate the purpose for which their money is to 


be used. 
+ + + 
The Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church, the 
Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, is the new president 
of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica and will hold office for two years. This marks the 
first time a president of the Council has come from the 
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Episcopal Church since the latter became a member of 
the Federal Council only in 1940. 


+ + + 


Dean Austin Pardue of St. Paul’s Cathedral in Buf- 
falo has been honored as a “Buffalo Frontiersman” by 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce for his radio pro- 
gram “Our Morale” which was reviewed in the Autumn 
issue of THe CatHeprat Ace. The citation read: 
“We nominate for distinction of Frontiersman, the Very 
Reverend Austin Pardue, dean of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Cathedral, for his contribution to national war morale 
and the distinction which he has brought to Buffalo in 
pursuit of that activity.” 

+ + + 


According to a United Press report from Vichy, the 
Germans have confiscated the American Pro-Cathedral 
Church of the Holy Trinity in Paris and converted it 
into a German Lutheran church for use of German 


troops and civilians. 
+ + + 


The convention of the diocese of Western Michigan 
has unanimously approved establishment of St. Mark’s 
Church, Grand Rapids, as the Cathedral of the Diocese. 
The Rev. Ralph Higgins, rector of St. Mark’s for the 


past nine years, was elected dean of the Cathedral. 
* + + 


A lively controversy on the subject of Sunday theatres 
is raging in England. There has been a demand for 
theatres to be opened on Sunday for the benefit of men 


and women in the services. Actors seem to be about National 

evenly divided on the matter, and the Archbishop of 

Canterbury has sent a letter to the London Times, say- Cathedral 

ing that Christians should be ready to welcome Sunday 

shows for the troops, provided no commercial interests C O00 
are involved. He will oppose any move to have the thea- 


tres opened on Sunday if promoters or performers have RESIDENT AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


any commercial interest. 
LOCATED ON THE FIFTY-EIGHT ACRES OF THE CATHEDRAL 


CLOSE 


ACCREDITED COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Flower Mart Cancelled GENERAL COURSE WITH EMPHASIS ON 


Because of war conditions in the Capital, All Hallows MEE, ANT AND BRAMMER 
Guild has voted to cancel the annual Flower Mart on GRADE IV THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 
the Pilgrim Steps of the Cathedral this Spring. Instead | QE YEAR POST-GRADUATE COURSE WITH SPECIAL 
of the colorful fete, the proceeds of which go to the up- DIPLOMA 
keep of the Cathedral gardens, an appeal is being made FORTY-THIRD YEAR 
for contributions to a Phantom Flower Mart in order 
to raise money to continue the important work of the 


Guild. MOUNT ST. ALBAN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MABEL B. TURNER, PRINCIPAL 
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Boston’s Cathedral Opens a War Shrine 
(Continued from page 22) 


anxious to keep it on this basis. There could be no pos. 
sible justification ‘for labelling it with any particular 
type of temperament or churchmanship. We are all hu. 
man and have our human emotions and desires. What- 
ever one may feel about war or the justification for war, | 
it is certainly normal and wholesome to remember before 
God those who are in danger and need, and to offer our 
prayers for our country and for the nations of the world 
here at the prayer shrine. We do not forget our fellow 
Christians and men of good will even in nations now 
accounted as our enemies. 

In these particular days the emphasis of the shrine is 
very naturally concerned with war and the issues of war, 
However, we plan to continue the shrine long after the 
war is over. It is a prayer shrine and not simply a wart 
shrine. Beginning with our own selves we want to enter 
more deeply into the experience and practice of prayer. 
If now these emergency days bring us the realization of 
this need and help us start with ourselves an increasing 
practice of prayer, we feel that the prayer shrine will 
always have its place in the Cathedral Chapel of St. 
Botolph. 
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THE CATHEDRAL AGE PICTURES 


The sources from which pictures in this issue were secured are 
listed herewith: 


Title and Source 


CaTHEDRAL AGE Collection. 


Lt. Merritt F. Williams and Aircraft Carrier “Wasp” 
—Official Navy Photographs. 


“Creating the Apse Windows’—Wilbur 
Burnham and Joseph G. Reynolds. 


Herbert 


“Cathedrals on Two Battlefronts’—Acme Newspic- 
tures. 


“Religious Art in the Widener Collection” —National 
Gallery of Art. 


Boston’s War Shrine—Egone, Camera Artist. 


Completed view of Washington Cathedral—CatHe- 
pRAL AGE Collection. 


The Cathedral Choir—Brown-Saurez. 
Boy’s Choir—CaTtHeprat AcE Collection. 


Stones—CAaTHEDRAL AGE Collection. 
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The Herb Corner 
(Continued from page 28) 


together sinewes that are cut.” Violets were also grown 
as a salad herb. Clove pinks were among the first flow- 
ers to be cultivated for their beauty and fragrance alone, 
® and they grew side by side with the fragrant herbs in the 

“nosegay” garden. Periwinkle flourished in the shade of 
walls and battlements, and must find a place in the 
crannies of your little garden. 

It was not until the Elizabethan age that a division of 
plants in the garden was attempted; before this vegetables 
and herbs grew together in the kitchen garden planted 
conveniently near the kitchen quarters. It was then that 
the flower or “pleasure” garden began to make its ap- 
pearance. Moted castles gave way to country houses and 
the landed gentry took to gardening in earnest. 

Plan, too, for a shady spot if you have a tree, or a 
wall, for a turf seat planted with cammomile for its 
delightful odor, where you may rest and view your handi- 
work. Here you may day dream back into the Middle 


Ages when these modest little plants meant so much; 
each one with a romantic history, the symbol of many 
legends that grew around them—a heritage to us of mod- 
ern times to cherish and bring back to their manifold 
usefulness. This is the spirit of your Mediaeval Garden. 


The clergy and entire boys’ choir of Grace Cathedral 
in San Francisco went to San Quentin Prison on Christ- 
mas Day to hold services for the prisoners. The choir 
sang carols in the tremendous auditorium packed with 
convicts, the Christmas sermon. was preached by the 
Dean of the Cathedral, the Very Rev. Thomas H. 
Wright, and the service was conducted by the senior 
canon, the Rev. John P. Craine. 


+ a + 


Sheffield Cathedral is to have the first columbarium 
of any English cathedral, a chapel set aside for the 
reception of urns containing the ashes of those who have 
been cremated. 
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Sor Your Library 


to the (@ditor } 


The Christmas Issue 


I would like to purchase four copies of the beautiful Christ- 
mas number of THe CatHeprat AcE with its portfolio of old 
masterpieces. It seems to me they could well be used the year 
round, or framed by recipients. A lovely gift, for which you 
should have much praise. 


KATHERINE WELLING, 
New York, N. Y. 


Every number of THe CaTHeprat AcE is unique, unusual 


and a treasure, but the Christmas issue is a “gem,” of which | 
a copy is worthy to hold a place of honor in the home of | 
the Christian families all over our land. My personal copy | 


I pass on to another, who deeply appreciates it, and in turn 
loans it to friends, but this particular copy would need to be 
triplets in order to fill my desire to share it. 

I describe this issue as a “gem,” but it is really an entire 


art gallery, and the colored plates from the Masters could be | 


grouped and so framed as to form a little sanctuary in our 
homes. 
Fiorence R. Bartow, 
Bronxvit_e, N. Y. 


I want to tell you how pleased I am with the copy of THE | 
CatHepraL Ace which I received. The Christmas number | 


was beautiful. A friend saw it and liked it so much she wants 
to subscribe to the magazine. 
JeNNiE Bouter, 
Brook yn, N. Y. 


Through the kindness of someone, the Christmas number 
of THe CatHeprat Ace has come to me. I know of nothing 
in the art line so beautiful. I am constrained to write to you, 
the editors, to express my appreciation of your work. As I 
turn the attractive pages I receive pleasure and uplift. What 
a joy it must have been to you and your helpers to select and 
arrange all this from the stores of art! 


ALCYONA JOHNSON, 
Pickaway, W. Va. 


I was very much pleased with the Christmas issue of THE 
CarHepraL Ace, and I especially enjoyed the Portfolio of 
Christmas Masterpieces. May I suggest that similar portfolios 
be included from time to time, as at Passion- and Easter-tide, 
if the cost is not too prohibitive? In this connection may I call 
your attention to a very lovely painting of The Last Supper 
by the French artist, Phillippe de Champaigne, 1602-1647, 
which hangs in the Detroit Institute of Arts. I do not recall 
ever seeing this painting reproduced; but it is one of the 
loveliest I have ever seen; probably historically more accurate 
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PAX: VOBISCUM 


fee have come to this Church, leave ir 
not withour a prayer INo man enteri 
« house ignores him who dwells in tt 
“This is the louse of God and HE is here. 
eee 
welcome and awaits , 
IVE:THANKS for harteanaes 
built this place toHisglory& for those 
who,dying that we might Live,have preserved 
for us our heritage. 
IRAISE;GOD for His gjFts of beauty in 
intins @ architecture handicraft @ music. 
SK that we who now Live may build the 
icual brie of the nation in, TRUTH, 
BEACITY& GQODNESS & tharas wedraw 


near to the ONE FATHER through our LORD 
& SAVIOUR, JESUS CHRISTowe may draw 
nearer to one another in perfect brotherhood. 


‘he Lar psre a ring om i cin 


This greeting makes an ideal gift for your | 
Church or Rector. The original appears in the 
porch of Canterbury Cathedral, England. It is 
now available, ready for framing, printed in red 
and black, size 944 by 15% inches. It can be 
framed in red, black or gold. 

Price $1.00 each postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


THE CHURCH SOCIETY 
FOR COLLEGE WORK 
CRANBROOK, BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 


COLLEGE WORK CALENDAR—SEPTEMBER, 1942 
THROUGH SEPTEMBER, 1943 


Engagement calendar used by more than 4,000 
men and women in business and home, clergy and 
college students. Fifty cents each, postpaid. 


than many, and deeply devotional without being sentimentg 
or insipid. I have carried a post-card reproduction of it 
my Prayer Book for several years. 

THe CaTHEpDRAL AcE never fails to interest me; and I 
vitally interested in Cathedral affairs throughout the wor 
but particularly in those of our great Washington Cathed 
I believe a series of articles and pictures of some of a 
smaller American Cathedrals might be of interest to ye 
readers. tia ® 

Georce W. De Grarr, 


Evanston, ILLINOIS. 


(The cost of including in each issue a color section such 
the Portfolio of Christmas Masterpieces in the Christmas is 


| is prohibitive at present, but in order to present Christiani 
| graphically we will continue to include as many color plate 
| as possible in each issue. Acting on Mr. De Graff’s sece 


suggestion, we have contracted for an article on Americ 
Cathedrals for the Summer issue—TueE Epirors.) 


I think the Christmas issue of THe CaTHeprAL AGE is of 
| of the most beautiful magazines I have ever seen. Aside fra 
the Portfolio of Christmas Masterpieces, it is most worthwhi 
and something which I am happy to keep. 
Mary Littte Dice, 
Xenia, O. 


| I have just received the Christmas, 1942, issue of Tui 
| CarHeprat Ace. (The heavy mails evidently held it up i 
| delivery.) It is a most beautiful and inspiring issue. © 
| course, all of the issues are interesting but this one is especia 

| so. 

E. Marcaret WARNER, 
Detroit, Micn. 7 


(Because of the unprecedented quantity of Christmas mai 
| this year, delivery of the Christmas issue was delayed unavoi 
| ably in some sections of the country—Tue Ebrrors.) 
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